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‘The Christian Register 


The “New” Proctor Academy 


In response to our recent appeal two-thirds of the 
amount necessary has been received. This leaves a 
balance of $4,000 which we must have by June Ist. 


[May 17 1928 


Are there 100 Unitarians 
who will give forty dollars each? 


Will Sci be one of the one hundred and send your check to 


RICHARD W. SULLOWAY, Treasurer, 
Proctor Academy, Andover, New Hampshire P 


e ) The Trustees, 
Rev. MAXWELL SAVAGE, President 


The New Bedford Situation 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :-— 

In response to a general demand for in- 
formation concerning the industrial situa- 
tion in New Bedford, the undersigned are 
sending this communication to .THE REc- 
ISTER and The Leader. 

April 9, notices were posted in fifty-six 
cotton mills, belonging to twenty-seven cor- 
porations, that a wage cut of ten per cent. 
would go into effect the following week, 
April 16. This announcement was 
promptly met by the labor unions with an 
almost unanimous vote to strike. Ever 
since the sixteenth of April those fifty-six 
mills, employing about twenty-seven thou- 
sand operatives, have been closed down 
tight as a drum. WBight or nine other 
textile mills—only one of them being a 
competing mill—were not involved, and 
are working as usual. Eight or nine 
thousand textile operatives are working, 
while about twenty-seven thousand are 
idle. This means that about six hundred 

thousand dollars. that was earned and 
spent here each week was suddenly re- 
duced to zero, while appetites and needs 
continued as before. 


There is little disposition-on the-part-of- 


the public to try to fix the blame for this 
deplorable impasse or to predict the out- 
come. There was a general chorus of 
censure directed toward the operators for 
the abrupt and arbitrary way in ‘which 


the wage cut was announced—the feeling 


being that they should have at least called 
a conference with representatives of the 
operatives in an endeavor to reach an 
agreement. On the other hand, many feel 
that the labor leaders prejudiced their 
case when they failed to meet the oper- 
ators’ eleventh-hour offer to postpone the 
wage cut for a week, 
would postpone the strike for a similar 
time, in order that they might confer in 
the hope of ironing out their differences. 
This offer was made by the operators in 
response to a demand for it by a commit- 
tee of citizens. ; 

Only about three thousand of the strik- 
ing operatives are members of labor 
unions. It was this minority that called 
the strike, but the unorganized majority 
apparently followed its lead willingly. 
Many labor leaders have come to New 
Bedford from elsewhere, and are trying to 
organize the non-union operatives. There 
is considerable friction and antagonism be- 
tween the invading organizers and the 
resident labor leaders. 

The unionized strikers are receiving 
strike benefits from their unions, but 


the non-union men, of course, receive noth-~ 


ing from that source. Appeals for help 
are pouring into all the ‘welfare agencies, 
both public and private. A citizens’ or- 
ganization “has been formed to solicit, 
receive, and distribute aid to those in 


direst need. An impromptu organization. 


if the operatives ~ 


of this kind, at best, necessarily functions 
imperfectly, and is inadequate to meet an 
emergency of such magnitude. From now 
on there is bound to be an increasing 
amount of suffering, and as usual the 
burden will fall heaviest upon those who 


-are least responsible for conditions and 


are least adequately prepared to meet 
them. 

Various groups of ministers have held 
conferences, but have as yet seen nothing 
specific that they could do that would tend 
to relieve the situation. They have con- 
fined themselves thus far to keeping up 
the general morale of the community, and 
to trying to inculcate the principles of the 
Golden Rule. 

Various agencies from within the city 
and from without have offered their serv- 
ices as mediators, but as yet neither side 
seems to be inclined to accept their proffers. 

Thus far everything has been as quiet 
and orderly and almost as somber as a 
funeral. There have been few expressions 
of bitterness from any source. The gen- 
eral attitude is one of anxious, watchful 


waiting, the strike leaders confining their _ 


efforts to maintaining the discipline of 
the strikers. , 
deren meshes sees, LANDON. ELODGiNG 
First Congregational Society f 
(Unitarian) in New Bedford. 
Peroy T. Smiru, 
ah b Universalist Parish, New Bedford. y 


_ Wru1aM H. PARKER, 
Memorial Unitarian Church, Fairhaven, 
— 3, 1928. 
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The Catholic Dilemma 


HE FEELING AROUSED by the pros- 

pects of America having to vote on the 
question of a Catholic for President is not 
limited to the ignorant. Even THE CuRIs- 
TIAN REGISTER has taken a stand on the 
matter that probably strikes many as 
being a denial of the liberalism which it 
professes to uphold. 

I believe, however, that THE REGISTER 
ean be absolved of a charge of illiberalism. 
For if the facts were such as its Editor 
conceives them to be, he would be obliged 
That 
is, there is a limit to tolerance. We can 
tolerate anything but that which threatens 
tolerance itself, is the principle which I 
think should govern us in the discussion of 
Catholicism and Americanism. 

“POOR AL! I PITY HIM” 

As one who has spent many years in the 
Catholic Church, as a student for its 
priesthood, a novice in one of its orders, 
a teacher in one of its colleges, I feel in a 
position to throw light on the subject, that 
it may be seen into more deeply. I write 
as one who lives at the opposite pole from 
Catholicism—as one who takes it that 
there is no such thing as a divinely re- 
vealed OUTWARD authority in matters 
of religion. Catholicism finds its authority 
in an infallible church interpreting the 
sayings of Christ as recorded in the Bible. 
I stand on the ground that man’s con- 
science and mind are all the guide he needs 
in matters of either faith or morals. 

And yet I do more than say that I feel 
the Protestant sentiment in the country on 
this “Al’ Smith issue is wrong—I know 
it is wrong. I believe few lifelong Catho- 
lics have seen as much of their own 
Church as I have. I could keep an audi- 
ence up all night long with tales of scan- 
dal if I were minded to—although there is 
not a bad priest story which I could not 
match with a similar one from the 
“Gantry” tribe among non-Catholics. I 
know of underhand dealings by bishops, 
of cheap electioneering, of clerical jeal- 
ousies, of jockeying for jobs, of gross 
favoritism and corruption, of misappropri- 
ation of church funds by scalawag clerics. 
And none of it affects my judgment in the 
least that America with “Al’ Smith in the 
president’s chair would be perfectly safe. 

Let one study the Constitution; let 
one think of the patronage game which 
any President must play to keep for 
himself a working majority in Con- 
gress; let one think of the rewards to po- 
litical supporters—and one can see how 
the President is far from a free man. 
Poor “Al”! I hope he is not elected. I 
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pity him. He would be our next martyred 
President. If a “Klucker” bomb did not 
kill him, the constant sniping of bigotry 
would. Every mistake he made, every 
unpopular stand he took, every action to 
which there might be some objection by 
someone—and what act can a President 
perform that will not tread on someone’s 
toes?—all would be blamed not on “AL,” 
not on the Democratic party, not on poli- 
tics, not on human frailty, but on the 
Vatican. A Cardinal would be reputed as 
dictating every policy, every move, from 
the bacon and eggs in the morning to the 
last Nune dimittis at night. 

When I, as a non-Catholic, coming from 
my long experience in the Catholic Church, 
where I have left behind me beloved 
friends whose hearts are broken by what 
they term my perfidy, see and hear what 
I see and hear coming from non-Catholics 
about Catholicism, I can almost go back 
to Rome to be once more among charitable 
people—people who are trying to live the 
Christian life, albeit they may be mis- 
taken. I feel like the average neglectful 


Irishman—almost driven back to my 


“Haster duty” by the ignorant attacks 
made upon the Catholics. 

But the fault lies not entirely with the 
Protestants. Why should they not be 
ignorant of Catholics? Wherever it is 
possible, Catholics are separated from the 
tun of their fellow citizens. First there 
were only the elementary parochial schools, 
then came the high schools, and now the 
colleges ; so that many a Catholic reaching 
his majority has never really rubbed 
shoulders with his non-Catholic friends 
from childhood. This may not strike him 
as strange; but what of its effect on the 
non-Catholic? Is not the average Ameri- 
can suspicious of all that seems strange 
and hidden? 


APPRECIATE PROTESTANT 
NEIGHBORS 


A priest friend of mine told me he had 
never been inside a Catholie school till he 
reached the seminary, and he was proud 
of the fine Catholic training his own father 
had given him. There is no need of 
Catholie schools, in that priest’s opinion. 
He learned to love and appreciate his 
Protestant neighbors, and they in turn 
respected him even where their Protestant 
prejudice prevented them from daring to 
love him. Then one day the Bishop sent 
him orders to build a parochial school in 
his parish. He did. But he told me the 
opening of the new school would mark a 
day of strained relations between the 
Catholics and non-Catholics of the town. 


I know from experience he was right. As 
a boy I hated Catholics just because they 
would not go to our schools—they seemed 
to think themselves too good for our com- 
pany, was the feeling we had. 

The Roman Church is a highly efficient 
machine. No matter how vile the inside 
politics may be, it is seldom that any news 
of them ever reaches the ears of the lay 
Catholic, to say nothing of non-Catholics. 
The boast is that Catholics do not wash 
their dirty linen in public. But it has a 
reaction in suspicion on the part of non- 
Catholics. This business of orders being 
issued by a few men and carried out with 
military precision by subordinates may be 
efficient, but it smacks of monarchy, of 
Old World autocracy ; and, right or wrong, 
it accounts for much of the anti-Catholic 
feeling among Americans. 


SECRETLY ADMIT WRONGS 


And then there is the history of the 
persecutions and the Inquisition. In all 
my Catholic life I heard the Inquisition 
repudiated by a priest just once, and that 
priest was Father Conway of the Paulists. 
I mention the man because the Paulists 
are looked upon by the majority of the 
priesthood as not being real Catholics. 
After their names they write the initials 
“C. S. P.,” standing for “Congregation of 
St. Paul.” But their enemies often trans- 
late them to mean “Congregation of Semi- 
Protestants.” 

Officially, Rome stands to defend the 
Inquisition and the use of force. Just why 
it does so becomes plain when one con- 
siders the implications of infallibility. 
Here is a church which claims to hold all 
authority in heaven and earth from AI- 
mighty God through the person of the Pope, 
the vicar of Christ. No organization 
claiming to speak for God could possibly 
admit to error when teaching matters nec- 
essary for salvation. Therefore, Rome is 
logical in claiming to be infallible. 

Also, Rome is logical in refusing to al- 
low Protestants to spread their teachings 
in Catholic countries. If salvation de- 
pends on one’s holding Catholic doctrine, 
it is clearly wrong for a Catholic govern- 
ment to allow contrary doctrines to be 
spread among Catholics. 

But Rome has often taken positions in 
the past, that, no matter how logical, she 
would jolly well be rid of to-day. Outside 
of the Jesuit Order and a few fire-eating 
Spaniards and Italians, I do not think 
there are many Catholics, lay or clerical, 
who believe in the union of Church and 
State, in the interference of the Church in 
politics, in the use of force to put down 
heretics. The Irish have continued to 
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this’ day to repeat the expression of 
‘O'Connell, “We'll take our religion from 
Rome, but not our politics.” So pro- 
nounced is this sentiment in France that, 
amazing as it may seem, the French Catho- 
lics, even in the villages, march annually 
to the polls to return Socialist deputies 
to office. 

But it is one thing for Catholic opinion 
to change, and it is quite another for Rome 
officially to sanction such changes in senti- 
ment. I know of plenty of priests who 
tell me that for the world to become 
Catholic again would be a calamity, yet 
they dare not even to themselves, admit 
that it is anything but the height of reli- 
gious duty to try to convert mankind. 

Catholics by the hundred thousand are 
ashamed of many present ecclesiastical 
corruptions and many official practices of 
the past. But to admit error in the Church 
is to bring the present teaching authority 
of the Chureh into disrepute. If the 
Church was wrong in the fifteenth century, 
why might it not be wrong now? 

This is the Catholic dilemma. It is 
unpopular because of a past which it can- 
not repudiate, without endangering its 
own existence. Rome is the same Church 
it was in the Middle Ages—historically, 
tactually, running in unbroken line. It is 
also, as it claims, the Church of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, tactually and 
historically. But would the Holy Martyrs 
recognize a Papal Mass as the Lord’s 
Supper which they partook of in the 
houses of their few scattered followers 
in the first century? 

Rome made claims in the Middle Ages 
which are in direct opposition to the 
constitution of every enlightened country 
under the sun to-day, and yet Rome is 
doing business in those countries. Rome 
has never repudiated those medieval 
claims. Nor can she, without making such 
a change in her pretensions as might well 
' jeopardize the faith of the millions. 

Rome has no intention of trying to seize 
the United States. She could not if she 
would. She is not the Rome of Innocent 
and Boniface, although she is the lineal 
descendant of the Church of those days. 
But her constitution remains unaltered. 

Non-Catholic America reads papal docu- 
ments still reiterating the old claims, and 
says no man shall be President here till 
Rome changes. Rome has changed, but 
may not admit it. There is the unfortu- 
nate situation in a nutshell. 

Is there a way out? I can think of 
none. ‘Is it not asking rather too much 
of non-Catholics that they should look 
beneath papal pretensions to actual Ameri- 
can realities? Is this not particularly 
true when the candidate in question is 
not only a Catholic but a “Wet” as well, 
and therefore already disavowed by a 
large portion of the voting public? Can 
a liberal be expected to try to disentangle 
the Catholic puzzle of papal documents 
that say one thing and Catholic political 
candidates who profess another, when the 
candidate to date has not taken a liberal 
stand on any issue of importance? 

Granted enough incentive, the effort 
might be made to get at the heart of the 
matter. If America had the opportunity 
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of going to the polls in 1928 to do battle 


for Liberalism as opposed to Conserva- 
tism, and found the standard-bearer of the 
Liberals a Catholic, America might be 
willing to delve below the surface. To 
date, nothing has come from Governor 
Smith indicating that he takes a stand 
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on international questions, for instance, or 
on internal questions, that differs radi- 
cally from that of his opponents. What 
more logical than that the average man 
should say, Why take a chance on a 
Catholic when there is nothing to be 
gained anyhow? 


The Coal Strike 


Religion, through the Federal Council, makes the 


Western Pennsylvania strife its proper business 


OME YEARS AGO the Interchurch 

World Movement created a precedent 
in the relation of religion and industry 
when they published their epoch-making 
report on the steel strike. Ever since that 
time there has been a growing feeling that 
organized religion cannot remain entirely 
itdifferent to the ethics of industry. - 

The most recent evidence of this in- 
terest is the report prepared by the Fed- 
eral Council’s Department. of Research 
and Education on the. coal strike in 
Western Pennsylvania. While the title 
page is careful to say that it does not 
reflect the policy of the Federal Council, 
it is full of information which cannot but 
determine the point of view of thinking 
people. 

It would be impossible in a short article 
even to summarize the report itself. The 
study recognizes the fact that this strike 
is an outgrowth of a far-reaching economic 
maladjustment. In the first paragraph of 
its conclusions it says: 


“Until the fundamental ills of the 
industry, treated as a whole, are 
grappled with successfully either by 
the industry itself or by the Govern- 
ment, or both, preoccupation with the 
humanitarian phases: of the problem 
can accomplish little of a constructive 
nature. What follows must be con- 
‘sidered with this background con- 
stantly in mind.” 


The report points out the lawlessness 
on both sides, but takes the position that 
the violence on the part of the Coal and 
Iron Police is more reprehensible. than 
that on the part of the strikers, since the 
former presumably represent the forces 
of law and order. At the conclusion of 
the section on the “Use of Violence” is 
the following: 


“Tf this objectionable system cannot 
be presently abolished, as it ulti- 
mately should be, it can at least be 
mitigated by a much more rigid super- 
vision of this police force by the state. 
At present, it is in effect a private 
police force, under private control, but 
exercising public authority.” 


The report is also emphatic in regard to 
the use of the injunction in labor disputes. 
The Federal Council’s Committee appar- 
ently feels that one way out of the diffi- 
culty would be the removal of all legal 
impediments to the organization of labor 
in the Southern soft coal fields. It says: 


“Membership in a labor union is not 
a thing to be either forced or re- 


strained ; there should be a fair field 
for organization to a union which 
_ takes account of the welfare of the. 
industry and the service of the public 
in shaping its policy.’ cs cette 


And the report also claims that the non- 
union miners have never had an oppor- 
tunity to decide freely for themselves 
whether they should join the union or 4" 
It goes on to say: 


“This. denial of sepsis of speech 
- and civil liber ty in the non-union coal 
fields would be serious enough if its 
effects. were only local. But, as a 
» matter of fact, by interposing an arti- — 
ficial barrier to the growth of the 
miners’ union, it unsettled the coal 
industry of the entire country and 
made collective bargaining extremely 
difficult. The union miners and union 
operators were not their own masters. 
No matter what agreement they — 
signed, the non-union operators. stood 
waiting the undercut and upset it.” 


Another point brought out by the re- 
port is.the necessity for publicity of ac- 
counts of the mine owners. The report 
recommends the following five steps toward 
the solution of the problem :. 


“(1) Abandonment by both Bashetpe 


and mine workers of belligerent and op-. 
pressive tactics. 


“(2) Reconsideration by the comes 


union operators of their stand on the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining which they 
have abandoned. 

“(3) A frank presentation by ‘the opera- 
tors of the financial data upon which they 
base their contention that ing union scale 
is prohibitive. 


“(4) Acceptance by the mine workens 5 
of a larger measure of responsibility for: 
’ the prosperity of the industry, in the light 


of the existing economic situation. Such 
a sharing of responsibility should be recog- 
nized in collective agreements. The union 


‘should consider earnestly whether the con- 


tinuance of its fight for the Jacksonville 
scale, which undoubtedly serves as a rally- 
ing point for its membership amid de- 
moralizing forces, is of more ultimate 
value than a resumption of relations with 


the operators in the Northern fields on a 


wage basis that will permit the profitable 
mining of coal. 
the union must make for itself. 

“(5) If the parties of this controversy 
can find a basis for the resumption of con- 
tractual relations, it will be for the public 
to see that the present unfair methods of 


This is a decision which 
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. ‘preventing unionization in the Southern 
fields shall end. Indeed, considerations of 
_ public policy alone should lead to the 


abolition of these practices.” 

The final suggestion is that the public 
consider the possibility of the organization 
of a Federal Board constituted by the 
President of the United States, and 


charged with the responsibility of formu-. 


lating certain definite policies in the coal 
industry as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does in the railroad industry. 

All of the charges made by the commit- 
tee, such as improper use of the injunc- 
tion, lawlessness, and lack of civil liberty, 
are carefully substantiated in the body of 
the report with adequate citations and 
specific instances for which there is no 
room here. 

It will be said by some that this is none 


of the business of organized religion, but. 


the committee in its very concluding para- 
‘graph makes its position clear: 
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“Finally, only the will to peace and 
justice can overcome the economic and 
social ills of the coal industry. A con- 
structive solution may offer victory 
to neither side; failure to devise such 
a solution means disaster to both 
sides. The present situation is a 
challenge to engineering, ability, indus- 
trial statesmanship, and mutual faith 
among fellow men.” 


The will to peace, justice, and service, 
and the challenge to measure faith are 
matters which essentially concern reli- 
gious people, even if they were not con- 
science-stricken by the unnecessary suffer- 
ing among thousands of men, women, and 
children in the mining industry. The pres- 
entation of the facts in this carefully 
considered report ought to help to make 
our wishful thinking throughout the 
churches more practically effective. 


ROBERT C. DEXTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Huxley’s Humanism 


Accompanying his letter to the Hditor, 
Mr. Ham sends the following: 


In my opinion, decided differences 
of opinion, expressed in vigorous Eng- 
lish, are good for THE REGISTER, and 
for the denomination. They keep the 
mental pot boiling; and that means 
life, at least. I have some very de- 
cided opinions on this question of 
humanism and theism. ... You will 
notice that I question no man’s right 
to hold or express any belief. My 
sole contention is that humanists must 
not be allowed, without challenge, 
to assume intellectual and religious 
leadership. I am a theist, and I re- 
fuse to admit that I am not keeping up 
with the procession, intellectually and 
every other way. 

Please allow me to commend the 
fine spirit you have displayed in open- 
ing your columns to both sides of the 
discussion. th : 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Again I must object. The indulgent re- 
viewer of Julian Huxley’s book, ‘Religion 
Without Revelation,” in your issue of 
April 26, says: ‘In the free churches there 
are those who steadily advance to the 
humanistic position.” I challenge the use 
of the word “advance” in such a connec- 
‘tion. There is no reason whatever, either 
in logic or in fact, for saying that human- 
ism is an advance over theism. The re- 
viewer does theism and theists a serious 
injustice by such an assumption. 

Certainly the interests of humanism will 
not be advanced by any attempt to make 
it appear that theism is a back number, 
and that theists are victims of the belated 
mind. 

As a matter of fact, the two positions 
rest on precisely the same footing, so far 
as science is concerned. There: is’ no 
scientific proof of either position.. Science 
knows nothing of first causes. It deals 
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with the method of creation, and is as 
much in the dark about the Cause as reli- 
gion could possibly be. 

The whole question is therefore a matter 
of belief. The theist believes that the 
cause of creation is God. The humanist 
does not. There is no way to settle the 
dispute. It is wholly a matter of faith. 
As Mr. Macdonald very aptly put it, in his 
remarks at the Pacific Coast Conference: 
“That faith [theism] does not contradict 
anything that science is in a position to 
prove, and it affirms that which science is 
not in a position to disprove.” It can also 
be said that science is not in a position to 
prove or disprove the negations of human- 
ism. The two positions therefore stand on 
precisely the same footing in the realm 
of knowledge. 

But it must be admitted that theism has 
the advantage in the matter of reasonable- 
ness. Certainly it is more reasonable to 
believe that God exists than to suppose 
that the universe is a self-started machine 
which runs itself. It is more reasonable 
to believe that finite being and personality 
are the result of infinite Being and Per- 
sonality than to think that man, a con- 
scious being and personality; came out of 
blind, unintelligent, unconscious Force. 
It is too great a strain upon credulity to 
ask us to believe that an unconscious, 
impersonal machine has produced con- 
sciousness and personality. It is generally 
admitted that the cause must be equal to 
the effect. A universe which has produced 
personality in man must have Personality 
in it or behind it somewhere at least equal 
to the sum of the personalities which it 
has produced. Theism is therefore on en- 
tirely reasonable ground when it chooses 
to believe in a personal God. 

But what ground is there for saying that 
humanism is an advance Over theism? Is 
doubt an advance over faith? Does nega- 
tion take precedence of affirmation? Is 
despair a more potent inspirer of human 
achievement than trust and hope? Is a 
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Godless universe an improvement on a uni- 
verse controlled by infinite Wisdom and 
Love? Will humanity be happier when it 
accepts the humanist’s belief that there is 
no God, no soul, no immortality, no unseen 
side of life, no ultimate spiritual reality? 
Will the world be a better place to live in 
when meditation and soliloquy take the 
place of prayer? In just what way is 
humanism an advance over theism? 

The humanist is consumed with “a pas- 
sion for humanity,” we are told. The 
theist is equally concerned about the wel- 
fare of the race, and is doing his full share 
to further it. The burning desire to help 
humanity realize a better social order is 
not peculiar to humanism. Most of the 
advance toward better social conditions 
which society has made thus far is due to 
the faith, hope, love, and sacrifice of 
theists, who have wrought their faith into 
the very structure of an advancing civili- 
zation. Is it not almost an impertinence 
for humanists to claim a more ardent love 
for humanity than theists have been dis- 
playing in their faith and works, all 
through the centuries? 

But we must thank your reviewer for 
one thing. He brings humanism out into 
the open and shows us what it really is. 
There has seemed to be a good deal of 
doubt about it in a good many minds. 
Some of its advocates deny that it is 
atheism. Others admit that it is Godless 
religion. Your reviewer puts the proper 
brand on it in his headline: “Religion 
Without God.” He tells us that Mr. 
Huxley is a typical humanist, with “a 
transforming religious power in all that 
he writes,” but “he doesn’t believe in God.” 

It is only too evident in the writings of 
all the humanists that they do not believe 
in God. People who believe in God do not 
put Him away on a shelf and retire Him 
from active connection with the universe. 
People who believe in God do not voice 
their aspirations and soul longings in pious 
soliloquies. Only people do that who have 
lost their faith in God and prayer and the 
vital dependence of spirit upon Spirit. 

If humanists believe in God, they are 
theists ; and if humanists are theists, what 
is all the talk about? How are they dif- 
ferent from the rest of us? If humanists 
do not believe in God, they are atheists. 
That is what the word means. Why not 
be frank about it? 

I am raising no question about the right 
of humanists to be atheists if they wish 
to be, or about their preaching atheism if 
their congregations wish to hear atheism 
preached. I am simply challenging their 
right to pose as the vanguard of religion. 
There is no reason whatever for regarding 
them as discoverers of new truth or pio- 
neers of progress. 

Atheism is not an advance over any- 
thing. It is merely a futile denial, bol- 
stered up by a total lack of information. 
Why hail it as a herald of light, and 
deck its vacant brow with garlands of 
leadership and praise? 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM. 
RPADING, MASS. 
[Eprror’s Notr.—This line of argument 
by a highly regarded Unitarian minister 


is a lively ilustration of how humanism 
is variously interpreted by different minds, 
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Speaking for ourselves, Mr. Ham’s view 
is not at all what we conceive the central 
principle of humanism to be. Specifically, 
to mention only one point, there is no 
denial of God by the humanist, but only 
the belief that one may be genuinely re- 
ligious without a theistic conception of 
Reality, or, if one pleases, of God. That 
is very different from the assertion that 
there is no God.] 


Use for Funeral Fees 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :-— 


The anticipation of old age by many of 
our ministers must be dark with forebod- 
ings when they consider their inability to 
save from their salaries, and the inade- 
quacy of the pension. 

It has occurred to me that one way of 
raising money for the Pension Fund would 
be for ministers to send all or a portion 
of their funeral fees to the Fund. One 
feels some delicacy in accepting such 
fees; but since they would not be used for 
a personal purpose, one should feel no 
reluctance in accepting them. 

Where people who can afford it send me 
a fee, I thank them and write that I am 
devoting the sum to a worthy cause in 
memory of their friend. From the fees 
that are given me, I shall be able to con- 
tribute one hundred dollars a year. 


F. 8. C. W. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


vA 


The Christian Register 
A Fine Saying 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

That is a fine saying that you quote 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes at the age of 
eighty-six, when somebody asked him how 
he was: “My house is tottering, but I am 
very well, thank you.” 

It recalls a remark of the old gentleman 
nicknamed the Ancient Mariner, in Jack 
London’s book, ‘Michael, the Brother of 
Jerry.” He said: “I live in my heart, sir, 
and in my head—not in this trembling 
careass which I temporarily inhabit!” 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Correction 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the announcement of the General 
Conference at the Shoals, published in 
your issue of April 26, my lecture on the 
old Hingham meeting-house was entitled 
“The First Meeting-House in America.” 
In the interests of accuracy, before anyone 
calls me to account, may I ask that you 
correct this statement? There were many 
earlier meeting-houses, now long since de- 
stroyed. That is the reason the building 
at Hingham stands as the earliest existing 
example. The title should read, “America’s 
Oldest Meeting-House.” 

J. Harry Hooper. 


First Parish, 
HINGHAM, MASS. 


Commencement at Lombard 


Jane Addams to give address to graduates— 
Dr. Sidney S. Robins made professor 


OMMENCEMENT at Lombard College 

in Galesburg, Ill, in which the Uni- 
tarian fellowship now takes a keen in- 
terest, following the arrangement made in 
March by which Unitarians share with 
Universalists in promoting the fortunes of 
the College, will take place during the 
first week in June. 

The baccalaureate sermon on “The Spiri- 
tual Function of Education” will be 
preached by Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chi- 
cago, president of Lombard, the evening 
of June 3, in the Universalist Church at 
Galesburg. This will be Dr. Reese’s second 
engagement in Galesburg for the week, as 
he is to give the Memorial Day address 
in that city May 30. 

Miss Jane Addams will deliver the Com- 
mencement address at the College, Tues- 
day morning, June 5; and the previous 
Saturday, June 2, the brilliant pageant 
which is given annually, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Margaret M. Stookey, will 
be presented in a Galesburg theater. The 
paegant this season will combine the 
Pirate ballet and the East Indian ballet, 
which have formed the basis of study in 
Miss Stookey’s classes in costuming and 
dancing during the present year. The 
board of trustees will hold a meeting at 
Galesburg, June 4. On the same day the 
alumni picnic is to be held on the College 
grounds. The annual luncheon is planned 
for the fifth at one of the leading clubs 
in Galesburg. 


President Reese has announced the addi- 
tion of Dr. Sidney S. Robins of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to the faculty of Lombard, effective 
in September. Dr. Robins, who will head 
the department of philosophy, regards the 
entrance of the Unitarian denomination 
into the conduct of Lombard as an im- 
portant stragetic move in the Liberal field, 
and expresses his interest by leaving his 
church at Ann Arbor, where he has been 
minister since 1919, to help the new 
enterprise. 

Dr. Robins, like President Reese, is a 
native of North Carolina. He received the 
degree of A.B. from the University of 
North Carolina, and his A.M., S.T.D. and 
Ph.D. from Harvard University. Dr. 
Robins majored in philosophy, and is in- 
terested in devoting himself to that field 
as a teacher. Already he has had teach- 
ing experience at Meadville Theological 
School, where he was formerly acting pro- 
fessor of the philosophy of religion. He 
was ordained in 1910 at Kingston, Mass., 
where he remained as minister for nine 
years, going from there to his present 
pastorate in Ann Arbor. : 

President Reese has sent out to all Lom- 
bard alumni a letter announcing the co- 
operation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation with the Universalist organization, 
which has conducted the College for 
seventy-eight years. In this letter Dr. 
Reese lists a half-dozen of the most im- 
perative needs of the College, and asks the 
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alumni themselves to contribute from time 
to time; and to solicit the interest of their 
friends. These needs are: a library build- 
ing and funds for the purchase of new 
books; a dormitory for boys; an assembly 
hall to replace the third-floor hall in Old 
Main building, now» used for public meet- 
ings; five additional houses for professors ; 
additional scholarship endowment of $100,- 
000; additional endowment, for operating 
expenses and salaries of professors, of at 
least $250,000. 

“But the aim of this message is not 
primarily financial,’ the letter concludes. 
“Its chief purpose is to inform you of the 
present good fortune of the school in re- 
ceiving the generous assistance of new 
friends. Also, as the new president, I 
personally greet you and pledge my best 
endeavor to build a greater Lombard. So 
let us continue the noble tradition of the 
College, add somewhat to its quality, and 
greatly extend its usefulness.” y 

President Reese made his first appear- 
ance before the student body at Lombard, 
April 19, when he gave the annual address 
before the Phi Kappa Phi society, which 
was in the nature of an inaugural address 
for him. At that time he spoke briefly of 
the history and future of Lombard, and 
commended the tolerance for which the 
College has always stood. “For no man 
is truly educated unless he is tolerant in 
his opinions and his thinking,” he said. 

“A tradition which Lombard has always 
upheld has been that of tolerance and 
non-sectarianism. Lombard was estab- 
lished as a free and non-sectarian school 
by the Universalist Church; and eyen 
though the Unitarians and other religious 
liberals have added their support and 
resources, the same tolerance and non- 
sectarianism will be maintained.” As a 
step toward the larger feeling of liberal- 
ism, Dr. Reese explained that a joint 
session of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention, the Illinois Unitarian Conference, 
and of other religious liberals, such as the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
was being planned for Galesburg in the 
autumn, at which time Lombard would be 
introduced to its new friends. 

George G. Davis, secretary and treas- 
urer of Lombard, also spoke of the Lom- 
bard work. Mr. Davis and his family are 
entering into the life of the College and 
of the city and church. 

Dr. and Mrs. Reese and Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis were guests of honor at the faculty 
reception in Lombard Hall the evening 
of April 19. They were tendered a recep- 
tion by the student body May 2 in the 
gymnasium at the College, and on May 3 . 
they were given a reception by the Gales- 
burg Universalist Church. The minister 
of this church, Rey. Lambert J. Case, has 
received the approval of his board of 
trustees in making application for ad- 
mission to the Unitarian fellowship. 

The new association between the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists through Lom- 
bard College is fruitful already in draw- 
ing the two denominations into closer 
relations. In the latter part of April, Dr. — 
Reese delivered the address at the annual 
meeting of the Peoria Universalist Church, 
which is one of the flourishing parishes of 
that section. Its minister, Dr. Barlow G. 
Carpenter, is a trustee of Lombard College. 
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Matters 


ABRAHAM 


Dr. Myerson is professor of neu- 
rology at Tufts College Medical 
School, and the author of several 
works on mental health. In his in- 
forming address before the April 
meeting of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, Mass., he spoke on a few of 
the matters that appertain to the 
present-day ministry of mental medi- 
cine, which for thousands has been 
truly a service of spiritual healing. 
At the request of THE ReEctsTER, Dr. 
Myerson has prepared the following 
abridged version of his address. 


HE STARTING POINT for any pro- 

gram of mental health, from the stand- 
point of the physician who concerns 
himself with the mind, is that mind is a 
function of the organism. In other words, 
the mental life of man is based upon the 
organic structure of the body, just as the 
so-called physical functions are. The fact 
that the mind cannot be explained on the 
basis of the physical structure of the brain 
or the rest of the body is not peculiar to 
it, since digestion cannot be adequately 
explained, nor can respiration or any other 
of the organic functions. In truth, when 
we deal with the organism, we deal with 
something alive; and life, as yet, has not 
been explained on an organic basis. But 
whatever we do know in any definite way 
about the mind rests solidly upon this 
organic relationship to the rest of the 
body, so that when there is disease of the 
brain, the mind suffers; and there are 
diseases of the mind which are due, for 
example, to diseases of the internal glands. 
Disease of the thyroid gland, for example, 
may make profound alterations in the per- 
sonality. In everyday experience there 
is ample confirmation of this dependence 
of the mind upon the body. Fatigue, sleep, 
alcohol, disease, age—all these profoundly 
affect the physical organism, and in equal 
measure affect the mind. 

It is especially true that certain of the 
“mental” states, such as the emotions, are 
as profoundly physical as mental. In any 
emotion there is a state of consciousness 
which we call the feeling; but at the same 
time, and inseparably connected with that 
feeling, there is a change in heartbeat, in 
respiration, in the flow of blood through- 
out the body, in the action of the digestive 
tract, in the very chemical nature of the 
entire organism. Fear may stimulate the 

‘organism to extraordinary effort, and it 
may paralyze like a drug. Disgust, which 
is the supreme emotional state behind the 
wsthetic side of civilization, may at the 
same time completely destroy digestion. 
Sorrow, through which comes an enriched 
experience, when excessive paralyzes 
energy, destroys sleep and appetite, and 
may cause death. In a similar way, we 
may run through the whole gamut of 
emotional and mental experience, and 
point out that each mental state not only 
is dependent upon physical organism, but 
also profoundly affects it. . 

Of especial interest is the question of 
human energy, the ability to plan and to 
earry out purpose, As the human being 
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evolves from the helpless infant into ma- 
turity, he evolves from scattered purpose 
into unified, coherent purposes. A central 
purpose is necessary for the adequate and 
successful discharge of the energy of the 
organism, and brings as one of its results 
the feeling of achievement which is pro- 
foundly satisfying to the average human 
being, however much human purposes may 
seem futile to the philosopher or to that 
kind of introspective dilly-dallying-with- 
the-self so characteristic of many over- 
reflective minds. Part of successful liv- 
ing is the building up of purposes which 
are in harmony with the capacity of the 
individual and with his essential nature. 
Failure in life is largely related to the 
failure to build up a coherent purpose, or 
the building up of one which is not in 
harmony with the abilities and funda- 
mental desires of the individual. 

If failure to build up a fundamental 
purpose is an injury, overconcentrated 
purpose does harm in its own way. One 
commonly sees people who have over- 
devoted themselves to one purpose or set 
of purposes fall into a state of apathy and 
injured energy because the motive for 
their efforts has ceased to be of any 
value. To vary the activity is necessary. 
A hobby is healthful because it breaks the 
monotony of existence, enriches through 
new experiences, and freshens the appe- 
tite for the main purpose. 

In the limits of a short article one 
can only refer to other phases of mental 
health. The overassiduous seeking of ex- 
citement which is part of our civilization 
is destructive of energy—first, by breeding 
fatigue, and second, because any stimulus 
too frequently experienced ceases to have 
any value. Our civilization has enor- 
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mously increased the stimuli to which we 
are subjected in a single day; and the 
night life, which is so conspicuously a part 
of our era, whether it is used in devotion 
to books, theaters, lectures, social gather- 
ings, or what not, is a fatigue-producing 
factor of great importance. — 

Again, the increasing refinement in 
taste, while a source of new pleasures to 
the individual, is also a source of danger 
in that disgust, with its disorganizing 
effect, is more readily felt by the refined 
than by the crude. Children should be 
brought up to be sturdy in tastes, for the 
overesthetic are much more liable to neu- 
rasthenia than the more callous. There 
is a happy mean between crudeness and 
hypersstheticism which should be sought 
for in education and in training. To the 
overrefined, life is full of horrid, disor- 
ganizing influences which pass over the 
more sturdy, less ssthetic folk. 

Some day the sexual problem will re- 
ceive a more sober, less prejudiced atten- 
tion on the part of humanity. When that 
time comes, a good deal of the mental ill 
health which afflicts mankind will dis- 
appear. In the conflicts within the in- 
dividual which occur over the sexual 
dilemmas, a good deal of mental disor- 
ganization, which one meets everywhere, 
arises. Some day the sexual life will be 
studied and discussed as frankly and as 
freely as digestion is, and it will be recog- 
nized that changing times need changing 
sexual codes. 

A good deal of what passes as modern 
is merely old wine put into new bottles. 
The Greeks long ago preached the neces- 
sity of moderation in all things, and 
pointed out that a sound mind needs a 
sound body. These dicta of the Greeks can 
be elaborated in new ways and with new 
emphasis, owing to development of modern 


knowledge, but essentially what they 
stated has remained true throughout 
the ages. 


Meadville Seeks $400,000 


For new library-administrative building—Committee 
of five appointed—$150,000 
already provided 


COMMITTEE consisting of Rev. 

Robert S. Loring, chairman, con- 
gressman Morton D. Hull, Dr. F. C. South- 
worth, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, and Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow is preparing plans to 
raise next autumn the money needed for 
a library administrative building for the 
Meadville Theological School. The School 
has no place for its library, most of the 
books being now kept in a storage ware- 
house. There are no suitable lecture 
rooms or administrative offices, and no 
rooms where students can consult pro- 
fessors. But the School has for a long 
time owned an adequate site for another 
building, a vacant corner lot next to one 
of its dormitories, Channing Hall. 

The amount needed to put up a building 
such as will be a credit to the denomina- 
tion, and to provide for maintenance and 
an assistant librarian, is $400,000. Hap- 
pily, the generous and entirely unexpected 


legacy of the late Mrs. Mary Adelaide 
Butler of Quincy, Mass., added to some 
funds already on hand, provides something 
like $150,000 of the amount required. The 
committee is not planning for what is 
known as a “general campaign,” in which 
efforts are made to induce all churches 
and individuals to contribute at one time. 
It is felt that the importance of Meadville 
to the denomination is so generally recog- 
nized that a more quiet approach to gen- 
erous churches and individuals will bring 
satisfactory results. 

The desire is growing, also, to put the 
Meadville School in such excellent condi- 
tion, both physically and financially, as 
will give the president-elect, Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, every opportunity to increase the 
number of its students and to shape the 
eourses of instruction so that the School 
may furnish to the churches an ever better 
trained supply of ministers. 
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Dr. Bradley Writes 


From Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, who preaches to the largest con- 
gregation in our fellowship, comes the following: 

“T have never written a letter to THE CHRISTIAN 
Register, but I am going to fall from grace and tell 
you exactly what I think of you. j 

“Tf there is a more fair, straightforward, provoca- 
tive, inspiring, virile, and adventuresome editorial 
policy in our religious press, I have never found it 
and I read them all. Keep it up! 

“Tf the liberal and modernist orthodox churches 
can ever honestly say that they are as liberal as are 
the Unitarian churches, then there is something 
wrong with our Unitarian liberalism. Our liber- 
alism must be always of a pioneering type. 

“When an orthodox brother who is pastor of the 
largest church of his denomination in this area told 
me the other day in Brentanos that he was ‘as lib- 
eral as I am,’ he immediately started me examining 
my own brand. If what he said was true, there 
is something the matter with me—and I am 
not alone.” 


) “Good Old Hymns” 


it WAS a Unitarian minister who said the hardest 
4 part of his preparation for the Sunday service 
was the selection of two hymns that he could sing 
and commend to the worshipers. But we have an 
easy time compared with some of our friends of the 
orthodox family ; and besides, we are in the way of 
making a new book in which it is expected the 
changes in thought and attitude will be represented. 
The note of resignation, of defeatism, of mystical 
absorption, of other worldly mazes in which the 
saint-in-making immures his being, is not predomi- 
nant in our hymnody, but it is occasionally to be 
heard there also; while in typical Christian song 
this unbearable unreality is almost desolating to 
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the strong soul striving to be and do something here 
and now for this mortal world. _ 

Say what we will of how sermons have killed off 
congregations, we believe much more the absence 
of men from church is due to their recoil from the 
worse than unvirile stuff that has obtained a supra- 
rational sanction because it is sacred music and 
religious poetry! Men may not think much what 
they sing, but a reiterated idea does filter into con- 
sciousness slowly and do its deadly work. Accord- 
ing to Percy Sylvester Malone in The Churchman, 
“a devout, dignified, and respected priest of the 
Church” was heard in the chancel to mutter the 
startling word “Bunk!” during the “singing of one 
of the good old hymns.” He could no longer “re- 
press his intolerance at the pious singing of words 
that no one believed.” : 


Our hymnals are full of such hymns [says Mr. Malone]. 
Perhaps those who wrote them and those who first sang them 
meant them, every word. But I wonder whether they really 
did. Were our grandparents actually so weary of earth and 
laden with their sin and so eager for Paradise. O Paradise, 
as their singing would indicate? It is surprising how many 
hymns there were even in the old days, of an entirely different 
character, which were sung only by the Unitarians and othe 
ecclesiastical outcasts. 


Praise for our Dr. Hosmer, greatest of all Ameri- 
can hymnists, is given for that perfect jewel which 
“the Evangelists and the Church have persistently 
refused to accept,” concluding,— 


And nobler yet shall duty grow, 

And more shall worship be, 

When Thou art found in all our life, 
And all our life in Thee. 


A Sentimental Story : 


pe HIS CHICAGO LETTER to The Congrega- 

tionalist, “R. W. G.” tells a homely story which we 
are sentimental enough to like and pass on. It is 
about a minister of no worldly rank or station; but 
in the record he is otherwise. 


Rev. Arnett W. Depew, who died a few weeks ago, was an 
old bachelor, and sometimes his brother ministers, when they 
were especially irritated with him, called him stubborn. He 
was set in his ways. Perhaps if he had married he would 
not have been open to this characterization. He served in 
the pastorate for more than forty years at a salary ranging 
from $800 to $1,200 annually, and for the major portion of 
the time the figure was nearer $800 than $1,200.  __ 

His mother lived to a ripe old age and he took care of her 
until the end. He met her demands cheerfully and generously, 
and with untiring devotion. He never was very much appre- 
ciated while he was living. Now that he is gone his brethren 
and his parishioners are beginning to believe that he was in 
great measure a saint and a mystic, and that he was not-to 
be judged by his irritableness and. his stubbornness; aii t 

He left a small estate, part of which is to go to distant 
relatives, and the rest to objects for which he gave his life. 
The total amount will not be over $2,500. He was exceed-- 
ingly economical. He made every dollar do its full duty. 
He was especially rigorous with himself. Just before he went 
away he said to a friend: “I have tried to be thrifty. Perhaps 
I have sometimes denied myself what others would call 
necessities. I did it for the sake of my Master and for the 
little churches that I loved.” 


The writer muses on those fadeless lines which 
many men, craving somewhat a place in the world 
and destined not to be gratified, have found true,— 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


To “R. W. G.” this. question came: “I wonder if 
his parishioners were accustomed to speak to him 
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a the service and to tell him that his sermon had > 


been helpful.” Did they welcome him and value 
him? Inall this there is no trembling emotion, but 
only honest human sense of a good man’s life; and 
of puyone’s Hite, while he is incarnate. 


The Pastor Reviewed 


wes PEOPLE like about their ministers we 
have told in a long catalogue of praises. Now 
for the other side,—“Some things I wish my pastor 
would not do.” We owe these answers to the dili- 
gence of the Methodist press. They prove—do 
they not?—how much alike all churches are. 


qa) “T wish he wouldn’t use such big words.” 


(2) “I wish our minister would not preach such intellectual 
sermons.” 


(3) “I wish our minister wouldn’t take a quarter of an hour 


in every service to read over the announcements that are © 


already printed in the church bulletin, and then refer to at 
least 7 per cent. of them as being ‘particularly important.’ ” 

(4) “TI wish our pastor wouldn’t drag Prohibition into every 
sermon, for if he keeps it up I may be tempted to vote for a 
‘wet. 99 

(5) “I wish our preacher wouldn’t use what he calls a 
‘prayer’ to consume about fifteen minutes of valuable time in 
“trying to keep God informed about what's eons on in the 
world.” 

(6) “I wish our minister, in his effort o be regarded as 
‘in thorough accord with modern learning,’ wouldn’t go out of 
his way to make fun of our forefathers and of the ideas that 
were once generally accepted in the churches; because it is 
hard to sneer at the ideas without leaving the impression that 
you are making fun of the people who held the ideas.” 

; (7) “J wish our preacher wouldn’t try so hard to show that 
he is a regular ‘he-man,’ and that he’s got to be the champion 
_ story-teller at a club smoker in order to prove that. a preacher 
is human.” . 
aS el. wish our eS seule onan ice! or allow others 
to make, so many appeals in our chureh, some of which take 
eontributions and others just take time.” 

(9) “I wish imy pastor would stop trying to do so many 


- things and not only allow, but expect, his people to run a few 


things themselves.” 


(10) “I wish our minister wouldn’t spend so much time 
reading the newspapers.” 


(oa ly ee wish our pastor wouldn’t be so good-natured ; for in 
a congregation that has a lot of cliques, wrangling, and bicker- 
ing, he seems to think that the right thing to do is to act as 
if there were no trouble at all, and to smile and have a good 
word’ for everybody as though we were behaving like a bunch 
of saints.” 


- (12) “I wish our preacher wGutin’ t claim that he gets ideas 
direct from Héaven; and so when you don’t agree with him, 
it isn’t he whom you oppose, but God. I am tired of finding 
myself fighting God, and so are a lot of the others in this 
church; and we figure that the easiest way to get out of this 
difficulty is to bring some. man in here who isn’t so sure that 
every idea in his head was put there by the Almighty Himself.” 


The Continued Secmtn 


OW WE HAVE the “continued sermon”; and 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter, it appears, 
phrased the idea and gave the first “installment” i in 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, on 
a recent Sunday. In that discourse on “Science ‘and 
Religion,” he said: 
_ “We need not be disturbed because science re- 
yeals to us that instead of God creating man in His 
own. image, the truth lies the other way around. It 
is no sin to think of God in anthropomorphic terms, 
because we have to think of everything else that way 
too. Art and science and philosophy have to be 
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looked at through human eyes and minds. Whether 
God created man, or man created God, in either 
case man needs God. There is evidence of that fact 
to be found in modern science. Psychology gives 
evidence of man’s need of God. The problem of 
life is progressively to unify one’s personality. 
To-day it is difficult to do so, because life is so con- 


fused. Science and invention have advanced more 


in the last twenty-five years than in the previous 
twenty-five hundred, but religion lags far behind. 
You can’t find any correlation between modern 
science and ancient religion. But liberal religion, 
accepting the assured results of science, can achieve 
that integration.” | 


Columbia and Union 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY and Union Theo- 

logical Seminary, by a new arrangement, fol- 
low in the way of the University of Chicago with 
reference to divinity schools. Work in the seminary 
will count for degrees in the university, and con- 
versely. This closer relationship is of special 
advantage to prospective missionaries, who will re- 
ceive greater recognition for their work in foreign 
fields when they come with an A.B., A.M., or Ph.D 
from a non-sectarian university. Union has been 
enjoying the privilege of Columbia courses for 
nearly forty years, and President Nicholas Murray 
Butler says the new agreement, which goes into 
effect July 1, is a natural result of that co-opera- 
tion. “The faculty of the seminary now becomes in 
effect also a non-sectarian University Faculty of 
Theology, with representation in the Unversity 
Council, accepting and instructing candidates for 
the degree of Master of Arts under university regu- 
lations and with university control.” 

It seems not quite accurate to call it a non- 
sectarian theological faculty, because Union is dis- 
tinctly modernist as opposed to Fundamentalist in 
its theology. But that is all right, because Co- 
lumbia does not assume responsibility for its doc- 
trine. And many subjects are beyond theological 
doctrine. To set up a theological faculty that 
would be free from some kind of doctrinal classi- 
fication is inconceivable, though most church 
leaders count their particular faith catholic and 
complete. When Alexander Hamilton proposed the 
establishment of a full Faculty of Divinity in Co- 
lumbia College, he wished to include representa- 
tives of different religious organizations, though we 
do not know how inclusive he would have been. 
Our venture is, not very! But it was then and is 
now impracticable to have a strictly supra-denomi- 
national faculty, because organized religion is 
taught and controlled by churches. Men for the 
ministry will still go to their own church schools, 
at least in part, and to such places as Union, Yale, 
Harvard, and Chicago for a broader, but strictly 
speaking, not less definitive and distinctive theo- 
logical training. These things are the result of the 
many church divisions. There were single divinity 
faculties in the universities of the Middle Ages 
because there was a single church. 
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Literary Broadcasts 


A Recipe 


Recently, in the columns of a leading daily, there appeared various 
quotations from a book of household recipes gathered by successive mem- 
bers of an old New England family through more than two centuries. 
Among the many quaint culinary directions therein recorded was the fol- 
lowing observation concerning the preparation of a salad, which, in our 
opinion, applies with equal cogency to a novel and toa sermon. Here it is: 
“Four persons are wanted to make a salad: A spendthrift for oil, a miser 


for vinegar, a counsellor for salt, and a madman to stir all up.” 


Catholicism and Protestantism 
JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 

Our Fatuers’ Farrah AND OvurS. By David 
S. Schaff. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$4.50. 

The prospect of a Catholic running for 
President of the United States for the 
first time in history has called forth much 
controversy. Whether or not it is this 
issue which is responsible for the appear- 
ance of the book under review, there can 
be no doubt that it will tend to harden 
anti-Catholic feeling in those who ap- 
proach it already convinced of the Catho- 
lic menace. This is unfortunate; for if 
there is any subject on which both Protes- 
tants and Catholics ought to be informed, 
it is of the merits of the two major divi- 
sions of Christendom. The author states 
it as his purpose to set forth for the infor- 
mation of Protestants those issues which 
were in dispute at the time of the Refor- 
mation. Although hundreds of thousands 
are no longer interested in the ancient 
eontroversy, it remains nevertheless true 
that the vast majority of Protestants still 
hold to the religion of Luther and Calvin 
and Henry VIII. It is this great number 
of orthodox Protestants who will find in 
Dr. Schaff’s book an exceptionally fair- 
minded statement of the issues which 
eaused the Reformation, and of the beliefs, 
morals, and devotional practices which 
separate Catholics and Protestants to-day. 
Furthermore, the work is needed. For al- 
though this reviewer is not an orthodox 
Protestant, he is aware of the fact that 
there is need for some answer to the 
stinging criticisms and even calumnies 
that have been directed against Protes- 
tantism in general and Luther in particu- 
lar by Catholic apologists in the past 
century. In his picture of Luther, Dr. 
Schaff has admitted to a lamentable vio- 
lence of speech that laid the reformer open 
to Catholic attacks on his character. He 
does not, however, come off so well in his 
treatment of the matter of Luther’s mar- 
riage. Nor is this strange. There has 
been among Protestants a woeful willing- 
ness to meet Catholic charges of cherchez 
la femme on Catholic premises—namely, 
that for a priest to leave the church be- 
eause of his inability or unwillingness to 
submit to the intolerable burden of per- 
petual celibacy is a mark of immorality. 
That the Roman discipline has been a 
hidden cause for many a clerical rebellion 
ought not to be a subject for scandal. It 
was undoubtedly one of the secret causes 
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of the Great Schism between Rome and 
Constantinople; and that it operates still 
as a cause of discontent in the Roman 
communion, anyone on the inside must be 
aware of. Every schism from Rome has 
resulted in permitting a married clergy— 
in the opinion of this reviewer rightly so. 
If the desire of priests to marry was one 
of the underlying causes of the Reforma- 
tion, it ought to be to the credit of that 
movement ; and the sooner Protestant apolo- 
gists admit it, the better for all concerned. 

From the point of view of a liberal, this 
book is most inadequate in its treatment 
of those doctrines on which Protestants 
and Catholics agree, For instance, to have 
Rome held up to censure for not admitting 
the Higher Criticism into her seminaries, 
and then to have it assumed all the way 
through that:the Bible and the Bible only 
is still a scholarly foundation for a valid 
theology, strikes one as being a bit incon- 
sistent. The open mind cannot read this 
part of Dr. Schaff’s book without feeling 
that Rome comes off on top. Rome says, 
“Christ was God. He taught, but did not 
write nor order anything committed to 
writing. He founded a society, and that 
society is still doing business to-day. Of 
course it is infallible. Could the church 
which is intended to guide men’s feet into 
the way of truth be fallible, and still be 
the voice ‘of God?’ Protestantism is not 
logical in denying an infallible church, and 
then saying its own ground of belief is the 
Bible. For if salvation depends on our 
believing certain articles of a creed—as 
Dr. Schaff says—then man must have that 
creed set forth in no uncertain terms. 
That the Bible sets it forth in such a 
manner is a position the very divisions of 
Christendom disprove most effectively. Dr. 
Schaff says Protestants must believe the 
teachings of the New Testament, but he 
does not say why. In other words, all 
the work of the critics of the last century 
is as though it were not, so far as orthodox 
Protestantism is concerned. The liberal 
may also be amused to hear the old con- 
troversy of justification by faith or by 
works rehashed, since the Hell from which 
man is to be saved has disappeared from 
his thinking and hence the entire bottom 
has been knocked out of the justification 
business.. The third part of the book, 
treating of the differences between the 
social and moral systems of Catholicism 
and Protestantism, is well written, the 
positions taken against Rome being in the 
main well established. There is an index. 
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A German Authority 


Wuat REMAINS OF THD OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Hermann Gunkel. Translated by A. K. Dallas. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Professor Gunkel has long been known 
to the scholarly world as Germany’s most 
suggestive writer in the Old Testament 
field; but this is the first time that any 
extensive work of his has been translated 
into English. As Professor Moffatt well 
says in the Preface, ‘‘His introduction to 


-an English audience is long overdue.” 


Hence our gratitude to Mr. Dallas is all 
the greater for his splendid translation of 
these characteristic essays. There are five 
of them: 1. What is left of the Old Testa- 
ment? 2. Fundamental Problems of He- 
brew Literary History. 3. The Religion of 
the Psalms. 4. The Close of Micah. 5. 
Jacob. Professor Gunkel was one of the 
pioneers in the historical approach to reli- 
gion, and his main interest has been to 
set the Old Testament in the larger context 
of ancient Oriental civilization and con- 
nect the religion of the Hebrews with the 
actual experience of the people. This in- 
terest is well demonstrated in these essays. 
‘Tt (Old Testament Science) treats the 
Old Testament and the people of Israel 
with the same methods as would be applied 
to any other book or any other people. 
And by doing so it justly claims to be a 
fully qualified member of the circle of 
historical sciences. A university which 
gives no place to this science cannot claim 
to be in a full sense a universitas litera- 
rum.” To the question, “What do we have 
in the Old Testament?” Gunkel replies, 
soberly and definitely, “We have a great 
treasure, a very great treasure”; and in 
the following pages the reader is more than 
persuaded of that fact. “To a student with 
a historical turn of mind, such a picture of 
struggling growth (as presented in the Old 
Testament) seems more attractive than 
that of a finished achievement.” In the 
third essay, Gunkel is writing in a field 
that he has made particularly his own— 
the Psalter; and in the fourth he has 
drawn on that knowledge to give an ex- 
position of the modern method of Bible 
study from the point of view of literary 
history. In the last essay he uses the 
story of Jacob to test out a theory of 
Gressmann that the patriarchal stories 
eontain an abundance of originally myth- 
ical material. There is nothing dry or 
hackneyed in these essays; they are fresh 
and stimulating, and are, we hope, the 
forerunner of other translations of the 
same author. T. J. M. 


Excitement, but Dearth 


By H.R. L. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran € 


THe IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON. 
Sheppard, 
Co. $2.00. 

A spiritual thrill runs through every 
page of this book. Now who will follow 
immediately with another, saying the con- 
structive things that ought to be said? 
“Dick” Sheppard leaps and cries, thunders 
and rejoices about the glorious things of 
religion and the inglorious mishandling of 
it by the churches, especially his own 
Church of England, and one is pitched into 
a high state of spiritual excitement. The 
savor of it is elixir. The heart is elated 
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that a man in orthodoxy can career 
against the dullness and cowardice of his 
communion, and all the communions, es- 
pecially as the author himself has made 
such a success of his preaching in St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, London. 

But after these preliminaries, nothing 
happens. Sheppard is to the great city 
what the so-called modernists of evan- 
gelicalism are to our country. They tell 
us with wonderful eloquence what is 
wrong. In presenting the truth of spir- 
itual lack in all organized religion, they 
are masters. Almost with ecstasy they 
herald an adventurous religion; but when 
we look for it, a putting forth on their 
own account, all they do, alas and alack, is 
more like pushing a tub out from the 
tranquil shore of a mill pond than launch- 
ing a brave craft into the far and turbu- 
lent deep—that is, in specific questions of 
faith, which are the really important and 
dangerous matters. Here, then, is a superb 
example of the dearth of something, which, 
if we had it, would make a change in 
religion. 

Is it too much to say that there is no 
positive, rich religious experience in these 
popular men? If there were, would not 
a real revolution come? In what we read 
there is just enough spiritual kick to over- 
turn the tub. Yet when a prophet does 
speak! Along came Bishop Barnes of 
Birmingham, and he did it, is still at it. 
But the Church got after him, just as they 
got after all the men over here who were 
eoming out of their quietness. They all 
went back—prophets in recession. People 
like Sheppard because he has been so fine 
in his own ministry. Apart from calling 
some of the mighty ones of his Church to 
account, but with gentle footnotes after 
several citations, e.g., Bishop Gore and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, assuring them 
he really loves them just the same, there 
is not a thing of transforming substance— 
no least change in doctrine, administra- 
tion, or front. Give us that in another 
book, and it sufficeth. A. 0. D. 


Prehistoric Boston 
Boston THROUGH THE AGES. 


This is not a textbook on geology, 
neither is it a history. Mr. Crosby has 
combined geology and history in a manner 
delightfully romantic. He has made ge- 
ology and history read like romance. Per- 
sons interested in the city of Boston and 
its environs should read this book, first, 
because it will give them in readable nar- 
rative the story of the locality in which 
they live; and second, because they will 
get information of the marvelous manner 
in which this old earth has become habit- 
able. The first interest of the book is 
local; but we can imagine persons on the 
other side of the planet reading it with 
pleasure and profit, for principles described 
by Mr. Crosby will apply to many sections 
of the world. Boston was once under an 
active vyoleano. The Merrimac River at 
one time crossed what is now Washington 
Street. How was Boston Harbor formed? 
How were the adjacent beaches made? 
What is the source of granite in Quincy, 
and of pudding-stone in Roxbiry? What 


By Irving B, 
Crosby, Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $2.00. 
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did the ice age do to the country we now 
call Greater Boston? The book provides 
all this information, and in a peculiarly 
informing and fascinating manner. Per- 
sons riding to and from the city every day 
pass formations of extraordinary interest, 
the history of which the author adequately 
describes. In fact, Boston Through the 
Ages is one of the most delightful little 
volumes that has come to our desk for a 
considerable period. E. H.C. 


Teaching Séniors 


By Erwin L. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 
The author is a young man who has 
made an enviable reputation for himself 
in the field of religious education. Al- 
ready he has produced books on the pro- 
ject principle which have given him an 
international reputation. He has also 
written on teaching adolescents, and now 
gives us a carefully wrought book on 
teaching seniors. It is intended for use 
in training classes, and can, besides, be 
profitably read by teachers of seniors. 
The senior, or high school, age presents 
many problems which this book tries to 
solve. Mr. Shaver proposes to study the 
entire situation in which seniors are liv- 
ing, that he may find out their interests, 
their talents, and their accomplishments. 
He concludes, “Wherever church school 
leaders have had faith in the powers of 
seniors and have provided opportunities 
for their enlistment in worth-while enter- 
prises, that faith has been rewarded.” 
The book is worthy of a place in all church 
school libraries. E. F. 


How To TracH SPNIORS. 
Shaver. 


Mystery, Horrors 


THe CLUTCHING HAND. 
Dutton. 
$2.00. 

THp GREENE MURDER CASD. 
Story. By 8S. 8. Van Dine. 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The stream of detective stories con- 
tinues unabated, having attained the di- 
mensions of a spring freshet. Among the 
latest specimens, 
made in America. Mr. Dutton is a Uni- 
tarian minister who finds relief from his 
professional duties by occasionally stray- 
ing into the realms of sensational fiction. 
Already, he has to his credit a consider- 
able number of crime novels, with all of 
which his latest story favorably com- 
pares. The Clutching Hand is a novel 
which the average reader will find rich 
in thrills. It has plausibility, imagina- 
tion, ingenuity. The plot develops natu- 
rally and consistently from start to finish. 
The crime with which it opens is suffi- 
ciently blood-curling to awaken the in- 
terest of the most jaded reader. The 
detection of this crime is arrived at 
through a series of situations, none of 
which are forced, the resulting climax 
bringing with it genuine surprise. A 
work of greater strength and vigor is 
The Greene Murder Case, third of a series 
of detective stories which have attracted 
an attention literally nation-wide. Of 
the three, in our opinion, the latest is the 
best. Like its forerunners, The Benson 


By Charles J. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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New York: Charles 


two of the best are~- 
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Murder Case and The “Canary” Murder 
Case, it records the tale of a crime and 
its detection by that redoubtable pundit 
and amateur Sherlock Holmes, Philo 
Vance. Perhaps The Greene Murder Case 
is superior to the others, because in the 
narrative Mr. Vance is less obtrusive. 
The reader is spared his lengthy disquisi- 
tions on medieval art, Shakespeare, and 
the musical glasses, which occupied so 
much space and interrupted the flow of 
the story in the earlier volumes. In his 
latest dispensation, Mr. Vance talks less 
and does more. The whole fabric of the 
yarn is close-knit, and therefore the more 
forcible. Here is not one murder, but 
there are four homicides of a particularly 
grisly type. The pages of the book liter- 
ally drip with gore; yet so skillfully are 
the intricacies of the elaborate plot 
handled that it becomes an absorbing 
problem in crime and its detection, with 
the reader’s suspicious directed against 
first one, and then another, character, until 
the final disclosure reveals a source of 
guilt entirely unexpected. Without ques- 
tion, The Greene Murder Case must be 
recognized as marking a definite stage in 
advance among American achievements 
in this type of fiction. A.R. H. 


Tabloid Review 


Tue SINNER BELOVED, AND OTHER RELIGIOUS 
Puays. By Phillips Hndecott Osgood. 

OLp-TiMB CHURCH DRAMA ADAPTED. Mys- 
TERY PLAYS AND MORALITIES OF EARLIBPR Days. 
By Phillips Endecott Osgood. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Two volumes. $1.75 each. 

Two companion volumes containing a 
wealth of valuable material for all in- 
terested in the reconciliation of drama 
with religion. The revival of interest in 
pageantry and dramatics combined with 
church services is one of the notable 
factors in the life of organized Christi- 
anity. In these two books, the chairman 
of the Commission on Church Drama and 
Pageantry of the Episcopal Church, who 
is also a member of the Committee on 
Educational and Religious Drama recently 
appointed by the Federal Council of 
Churches, has brought together many 
plays suitable for performance on various 
festivals and holy days, either separately, 
or as portions of church services. They 
include adaptations of ancient mysteries 
and moralities, dating from the Middle 
Ages, aS well as modern arrangements of 
various Biblical stories. All have been 
prepared with care, and are accompanied 
by detailed descriptions of costumes, 
scenery, and music, together with direc- 
tions for acting, plans for stage settings, 
and the mechanical devices necessary for 
each play. To any committee having in 
eharge a production of this character, 
these volumes will prove a_ veritable 
Godsend. A.R. H. 


Books Received 


THP PORTRAIT OF A MAN AS GOVERNOR. 
Thomas H. Dickinson. 
George Foster Peabody. 
millan Company. $1.00. 

HpucaTion rork TOLERANCE. By John E. J. 
Fanshawe. New York: Independent Education. 
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Building Stones 


WINIFRED 


Hurrying through the young citrus or- 
chard, lighting the lamps in the “smudge 
pots,” went Frank Sothern and his cousin 
Norman Blair. The last line of grape- 
fruit trees stood at the edge of an old 
quarry. 

“Look out as you go along that outside 
ledge,’ Frank warned Norman. “Some of 
these blocks are loose.” 

“All right!” shouted Norman. 
want a swim in that ice water—” 

The rest of Norman’s words were lost, 
as one of the men at work farther along 
in the orchard called out at the same time, 
“You boys keep away from that quarry 
ledge!” 

“Come on, Norman!” Frank called; but 
his cousin made no response. Frank ran 
to the place where Norman had been 
standing, and suddenly went sliding down- 
ward toward the pond that had formed 
at the bottom of the quarry. 

When Frank had rushed home that 
afternoon and sat down to prepare a com- 
position on “Stones for Buildings,” his 
mind had been a blank, he had grumbled. 

“What am I supposed to know about 
building stones when every building 
around here is made of concrete?” he 
demanded, turning the leaves of the 
encyclopedia. 

“How about the old quarry back of the 
orchard?’ asked Norman. “It used to be 
one of the best sources of gray granite in 
the county, old Juanito told me.” 

“Yes—fifty or a hundred years ago! 
There have been no building stones taken 
out since Dad can remember. It might as 
well be a thousand miles away for all the 
information I can get from it!” 

Then there had been another and more 
important worry. The Weather Bureau 
had reported frost. The young orange, 
lemon, and citrus trees must be protected. 
Everybody must spend the evening light- 
“ing lamps in the orchard. 

It was a dark, still night. The trees 
that stood above the rim of the quarry 
were the last to be reached. 

Floundering around in the shallow 
water, Frank kept calling to his cousin; 
but no answer reached him. It had been 
so many years since operations had been 
abandoned in the quarry that large blocks 
had toppled, earth had been blown in 
heaps, and bushes bordered the pond. 

“Help!” That was a far-off sound. It 
seemed to come from the distant side of 
the excavation, where once a road led 
down toward the railway line. 

Up to a jagged rock Frank finally pulled 
himself, and began to feel his way around 
the outer edge of the tumbled granite 
masses, some so flat and even-surfaced 
that he could run across them as if ther 
had been paving blocks. Others were 
broken into all shapes and sizes, so that 
with great difficulty he crawled over or 
around them. 
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Luckily he had matches in his pocket. 
Every few minutes he stopped, struck a 
light, and looked around him, calling to 
Norman at the same time. But Norman’s 
ery for help was not repeated; and Frank 
had to depend upon his memory for the 
general direction from which that first 
and only appeal had come. He kept each 
match burning as long as possible. 

“Tf he’s still in the quarry,’ Frank told 
himself, “he’ll certainly see these lights.” 

Now he began to get accustomed to the 
rocky hollow; and he was wondering why 
he and Norman had never before explored 
there. Of course, the place was infested 
with rattlesnakes during the hot summer 
months; but in the fall and winter they 
might have learned a good deal about the 
structure and cleavage of granite—he 
might, in fact, be all prepared to write a 
composition about stones for building! 

Here he was wasting the evening, while 
that composition was still unwritten, and 
he had only another day and evening in 
which to complete it. Only a passing 
thought, however, he gave to that matter; 
for a groan near by brought him back to 
the real seriousness of the situation. 

“Norman! Hold on—I’m coming!” 
Frank struck another match and looked 
around. 

Here the ancient operations had been 
last left off. Old plugs and “feathers” 
were scattered about; and the places 
where oblong blocks of granite had been 
lifted and swung off to the loading carts 
were comparatively fresh-looking. When 
he had climbed down among the squared- 
cornered blocks still standing, Frank 
found himself in a kind of small room, 
the walls of which were solid rock. 

A dark object against one of the walls 
attracted his attention, and he ran toward 
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“Norman!” Frank lifted his cousin’s 
head, and shook him vigorously. “Wake 
up! Are you hurt? What’s the matter?’ 

“T got so sleepy,” said Norman, slowly, 
“after I tumbled down here and couldn’t 
find my way out again.” 

“Get up! Move around!” commanded 
Frank. “It’s getting colder all the time.” 

Frank had to force Norman to run 
around for a few minutes. Then, when 
he felt that it was safe to start home- 
ward, neither of the boys could find the 
place by which they had come down into 
the granite “room.” 

“It must be right here,” they kept say- 
ing. “It’s got to be right here somewhere.” 

They lighted their last matches, how- 
ever, without being able to find a foothold 
in any of the walls. Then, systematically, 
they began to feel their way around. 

“Granite is sharp and fine-grained,” 
Frank was mentally noting. “It’s harder 
than most other rocks,” he said out loud. 
“Here, Norman! I’ve found a little step. 
Wait a minute until I see where it leads.” 
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“Look out!” said Norman. “You can’t 
see any more than I can. Maybe we'd 
better wait until daylight before we try 
to get out.” 

“This is the place witiee I came down, 
I’m sure,’ Frank insisted; and, inserting 


his toe in the foothold, he drew him- 


self up. 

Another small piece of rock juttea above 
him, and he managed to pull himself ‘up 
still farther. : 

“Ts it all right?” asked Norman. © 

“In just a minute I'll let you know,” 
Frank answered. “It doesn’t seem quite 
like the place where I climbed down into 
the room. I don’t know just what’s the 
next step. Wait. Here’s something.” 

Suddenly Frank slipped between two 
rock masses, and was unable to climb out, 
or even to turn around. At each effort he 
made, he seemed to slip lower and to be 
wedged more tightly; though his hands 
still clung to the upper edge of rock, 
Gradually, he ceased struggling; and 
weary after all the unusual exertions of 
the night, he began to grow drowsy. 


Blossoms 


A bud all green and white, 
Twisted like a shell! ; 

Something strange will happen soon; 
I can always tell! 


Oh! 


Leaves are crowding thick and fast— 
Stems are brittle things! 

Grave responsibility 
High position brings. 


Something stirs against the dawn— 
Is it bird or bee? 
Or a purple-hearted song 
Blown for you and me? 
—Valerie Frankel. 


Sentence Sermon 
I cannot ope mine eyes, 
But thou art ready there to catch . 
My morning soul and sacrifice. 
—George Herbert. 


‘Now it was Norman who was shouting, 
slapping Frank’s hands, and trying to 
keep his cousin awake. 

“Granite’s hard,’ said Frank, whim- 
sically. “And cold.” 

“Hold on,” Norman kept saying. “Keep 
your eyes open. Keep worrying about 
that composition, Frank! That will pre- 
vent your dozing off.” . 

“Granite is one of the most important 
stones for building purposes,” began Frank. 

“That’s it! You go on, trying to make 
sentences that you can write out to-morrow. 
Tll run for help—I think I know where 
Iam now. It was about here that I swam 
out of the pond.” Norman started to go, 
calling back once more, “Are you going to 
hang on?’ 

“Yes—but hurry!” murmured Frank. 
Then, with a great effort, he resumed, 
“Granite is an igneous a was: be ir 
molten—” 

He was wide-awake, doth able to tag 
himself a little, when an hour later ‘Nor- 
man brought his rescuers. 
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_. “Are you all right?” they asked him, 


‘when he was at last free. 
walk?” 
Frank laughed. 


“Can you 


“Yes,” he answered, 


- “and I’ve done one of my lessons, besides.” 


* other. 


[All rights reserved] 


Mistakes and Adventures 


Mr. Thomas Stuart, writing for The 
Boston Herald, thus quotes Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, famous explorer of the Arctic: 

“We don’t have adventures unless things 
go wrong. This general rule applies to 
history and biography, as well as many 
other fields. I have found that it applies 
to my own experiences in the North. Were 
it not for the fact that at times I have 
made mistakes—were it not for moments 
of incompetence which might have been 
avoided by a more careful study of the 
situation at hand, I should have had no 
adventures, and consequently you would 
not get a good story. 

“There was the incident when I was 
navigating a whaleboat off the coast of 
Alaska in 1908, for instance. A whale- 
boat, you know, is a standard name for a 
certain type of boat, as coupé signifies 
a type of automobile. It is an open boat, 
twenty-eight feet long. I had an Eskimo 
crew. I was the only white man. I was 
numb with cold, for it was the early 
summer. I never suffer from cold in the 
winter in the North, but in the spring 
and autumn days the fog and wind are 
very disagreeable. 

“We sighted a whaling steamer. It was 
the Karlak, the ship which I bought later 
and which was eventually lost in January, 
1913. The captain was Steven Cottle of 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. (Mrs. Cottle is 
now living in West Roxbury, by the way.) 
I recognized the steamer, and they were 
going the same way, so I thought I would 
get a ride part of the way and get 
warmed up. 

“We stood out toward the ship, and 
the captain recognized us, shut off his 
engines, and slowed down. The Eskimos 
pulled down our sails, and we went for 
each other at right angles. I stood in 
the front of the bow to throw the painter, 
half the coil in one hand and half in the 
I found that my hands were too 
numb at first to throw the rope properly, 
and I swung the rope around to limber 
them up. I used to punch cattle when I 
was a boy in Dakota, and always threw 
a rope in that fashion. The captain was 
standing in the bow of the steamer to 
receive the painter, but with my numb 
hands I fumbled it and threw it wild, and 
just then the bow of the whaleboat struck 
the ship. I was standing at the very 
front of the bow, and the impact threw 
me overboard. The next thing I knew 
I was going down through the water. I 
had on heavy waterproof clothing, and 
I realized at once that the chances were 
rather strong that I should never even 
come up for air. 

“TI started to think rapidly, and said to 
myself, ‘Keep your eyes open!’ I opened 
my eyes, and as I did so I saw the bight 
of the rope in the water. ‘Bight’—yes, 
that’s a sailor’s term for the bend of 
the loop of a rope. You see, one end 
was secure on the whaleboat; and the 
other, as I later found, the captain had 
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grasped and secured. So I took a death- 


hold on the bight of the rope. I waited 
a moment, and it tightened. They pulled 
me up, and I climbed on board the steamer. 

“That was an adventure, typical per- 
haps of the usual adventure. It was the 
direct result of my carelessness. I was 
watching the man and the rope instead of 
the ship. Otherwise I should have stepped 
back farther on the bow, and would not 
have been thrown into the water. We are 
all usually to blame for our misfortunes, 
except, of course, when one is made the 
victim of a diabolical scheme, or is the 
incidental victim of a war, a flood, or 
something of that nature. 

“Another little adventure I had was 
with a polar bear, and it was the result 
of a mistake. There were mistakes on 
both sides. Mine was in underrating the 
intelligence of my opponent—in forgetting 
to stop a moment and think like a bear. 

“Tt was in 1910 on the northern coast 
of Canada. I and my Eskimos were tray- 
eling by sled in winter and living off the 
country. We carried no provisions—noth- 
ing but guns and ammunition, cameras, 
scientific instruments, ete. The Eskimos 


Choose! 
M. L. C. HASTINGS 
It’s hard to choose, but choose we must, 
For indecision weakens. 
Let’s take results, howe’er they fall, 
But choose, and face the beacons! 


with the sled and the six dogs followed 
the coast, and I traveled about five miles 
inland, following the high land. They 
would go ahead and make camp, and I 
would join them at night. I was the food- 
getter. I shot the game for the party to 
live on. I would keep about three miles 
ahead of the sled party, stopping on high 
places now and then to search the country 
for game through my glasses. 

“Toward evening I sighted a yellow spot 
on the ice about three miles away. It was 
motionless, and I thought it might be a 
polar bear lying on the ice. The white- 
ness of the polar bear seems yellow against 
the whiter ice. I spent half an hour look- 
ing around with my glasses for other game, 
but could see none. Then I looked back 
at the place where I had seen the yellow 
spot, and it was gone. Then I knew it 
must have been a polar bear. I didn’t see 
him again, and decided that he must have 
got up, turned around, and lain down 
again in a hummock in the ice. 

‘T carefully memorized the ice peaks 
near me, so that I could keep a straight 
eourse for this position. I place no reli- 
ance whatever on what is ealled ‘the in- 
stinct for direction.’ I have known people 
who thought they had it, but they usually 
got lost by relying upon it. When I got 
to the sea ice, I knew that he was about 
half a mile away, and looked back to the 
mountains to make sure of my directions. 
This sea ice made the going rough. It 
was in large blocks, and I had to use my 
hands in crawling over it; so I put my 
rifle in its case, slung over my back. The 
case was unbuckled, and I could whip it 
out as you would pull a revolver from a 
holster. When I got where I thought the 
bear must be, there was no bear, and I 
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took my field glasses and looked around 
for him. I was up on the top of an ice 
ridge, and I scrambled down the far side. 
Just then I heard a noise behind me, from 
the direction I had come—the only direc- 
tion I had not looked with my glasses. 
The noise was a warning hiss, not unlike 
the hiss of a goose. It was the furious 
hiss of something about to strike. 

“There above me, on the top of the 
ridge, not more than thirty feet away, was 
the polar bear. He.was a monster—mavyv 
have weighed twelve hundred pounds. I 
had just time to whip my rifle from its 
case and plant a bullet near his heart, 
which effectually stopped him. 

“Now there was an adventure which 
would not have happened save for mis- 
takes. The bear made a grave mistake— 
he hissed. 

“This is the explanation: I had gone 
fifty yards to windward of him. I should 
have gone about that far to leeward if 
I had been a perfect hunter. I saw 
tracks afterward which showed that he 
had got the scent from my trail and had 
headed straight for it—not for me, but 
for my trail. The polar bear’s sense of 
smell is so keen that he can smell the 
scent of your trail from the wind. 

“All the tricks of hunting can be learned 
by any schoolboy, if he will apply himself 
as he would to his lessons. I taught a 
couple of young chaps to do what previous 
explanations north of Canada had claimed 
to be impossible—get seals for food. A 
number of British expeditions have turned 
back from that region for lack of food. 
They all reported having seen seals, but 
were unable to get them. Sir Leopold Mc- 
Clintock, who was there in 1851, reported 
the bagging of seals impossible. 

“We found several large islands beyond 
the place where McClintock turned back, 
and were able to go on and find them only 
because we could get seals. We got two 
out of three of all the seals we saw. The 
dogs were fat, and so were we. I had been 
hunting the seals for the party, but I 
sprained my ankle and could not walk. 
We were five hundred miles from the 
nearest human being and the nearest food, 
and I had to ride on the sled for weeks. 
There were only three of us. 

“T talked to one of the boys and told 
him exactly how to approach the seals. 
I told him to spend half a day watching 
them with his glass from the hill, to wear 
black clothes, and to move very slowly 
over the last three hundred yards toward 
his seal, taking about an hour per hundred 
yards. It is necessary to imitate the mo- 
tions of the seal, and to do that correctly 
you have to spend plenty of time studying 
The seal never sleeps for more 
than a minute, then he looks up and looks 
around. If he sees you, he watches you 
for five or ten minutes steadily. Then you 
must act seal—scratch yourself with your 
‘fin,’ roll over, go to sleep for a minute, 
and stir again. If you remain still, that 
is ‘un’-seal-like. He knows it, and will 
make his getaway. There were two mis- 
takes made by the earlier parties—they 
remained motionless when discovered by 
the seal, and they tried to hide behind 
cover when there was no cover. After 
getting instructions, the boy went out and 
got a seal the first day.” 
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Form ;T win State Federation of Y. P. R. U. 


Enthusiastic meeting at Franklin, N.H., addressed 
by Headmaster Wetherell and 
Miss Comins 


a sea STATE FEDERATION of Young 
People’s Societies in New Hampshire 
and Vermont was organized at an all-day 
meeting at Franklin, N.H., on Sunday, 
May 6. Nearly one hundred delegates 
from Windsor and Montpelier, Vt.,. and 
from Keene, Wilton Center, Milford, Man- 
chester, Laconia, Concord, Andover, and 
Franklin, N.H., arrived to take part in 
the morning church service at which Rey. 
Wilton Cross preached. There was also a 
delegation of national officers of the Y. P. 
R. U. and other Greater Boston, Mass., 
visitors. The Franklin Women’s Alliance 
served a dinner to the delegates, at which 
time the young people became better ac- 
quainted with one another. 

Later, in the parish room, after com- 
munity singing, Carl B. Wetherell, head- 
master of Proctor Academy, gave a stirring 
talk, in which he urged the Federation 
members to think clearly, to be sincere, to 
do some work of real service, and to have 
faith in a divine power. By so doing they 
can stimulate our churches to a truly re- 
ligious life. A federation, he said, is for 
religion, for education, for service, not 
merely for sociability. Mr. Wetherell was 
enthusiastically applauded. : 

Sara Comins, executive secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., gave a short talk explaining 


the meaning and worth of Federation 
work, pointing out that the Federation 
enables members to do more in the way of 
speakers and programs than can be done 
by the local groups. 

Elton H. Roberts, of Keene, presided at 
the business meeting, as he has been chair- 
man of a temporary committee which has 
been sponsoring preliminary plans and 
meetings since January. 

These officers of the new Federation were 
elected: President, Elton N. Roberts, 
Keene, N.H.; vice-president, Frederick 
Brown, Windsor, Vt.; secretary, Shirley 
Smythe, Franklin, N.H.; treasurer, Win- 
ston Pratt, 234 Main Street, Montpelier, 
Vt.; director to national Y. P. R. U. Board 
of Directors, Elton N. Roberts. These 
officers, together with a director from each 
society, will comprise the Executive Board, 
which will formulate future plans. The 
conference approved the idea of holding 
meetings twice a year, in the late eyeing 
and in the early autumn. 

The delegates then took a walk to points 
of interest in Franklin, returning to the 
church for a light supper before their 
journey home. The day’s program closed 
with a vesper service led by Rev. Earl C. 
Davis of Concord, N.H 


Personals 


Frederick T. McGill, Jr., of Newton 
Center, Mass., one of the vice-presidents 
of the Young People’s Religious Union and 
a graduate of Harvard University, has 
been appointed an instructor in English 
in the pre-legal department of the New 
Jersey Law School in Newark, N.J. Mr. 
McGill will receive his A.M. degree from 
Harvard this spring. From 1925 to 1927 


he was assistant director of The Boston - 


Herald Reference Department. Mr. McGill 
has been active in the work of both his 
local and the national Y. P. R. U., and 
has contributed several articles on young 
peoples activities to THE REGISTER. 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, 
Ill., has been invited by Hubert Herring, 
head of the social relations department 
of the Congregational Church, to spend 
the month of July attending Mr. Herring’s 
annual conference of students and ob- 
servers of the Mexican situation. Dr. 


Bradley recently preached the sermon for 


the chapel exercises of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the first time that a Unitarian 
has been invited for such an occasion. 


Rey. Norman §S. Dowd, minister of the 
Unitarian Chureh of Our Father, in 
Ottowa, Canada, is associated with M. M. 
Maclean in the editorship of The Canadian 
Railroad Employees’ Monthly, published by 
the Grand Division of the Brotherhood of 
these employees. 


Robert Elliott of Indianapolis, Ind., who 
died April 23, was in earlier days treasurer 


of All Souls Unitarian Church in that 
city, personally meeting many of the defi- 
cits. He was the first man to suggest 
that the church should have a church 
building, and he started the subscription 
himself. He served as chairman of the 
Building Committee, and gave the tile 
roof, a handsome rug for the social vesti- 
bule, and the organ for the church. 


Dr: 
the First Unitarian Church of Iowa City, 
Iowa, has been appointed by President 
Walter K. Jessup of the State University 
of Iowa to a committee “for the purpose 
of studying the moral, spiritual, and re- 
ligious needs of the University and of 
suggesting the best available means for 
the development of character therein.” 


Olin D. Dickerman, a layman of the 
Unitarian Church in Newton Center, Mass., 
has been chosen commander-in-chief of the 
Massachusetts Consistory, Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry. 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Tilton of Cambridge, 
Mass., a director of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, presented a report before 
the recent National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, on a survey which she has 
made of roadhouses, and urged Federal 
and State control of questionable road 
houses, night clubs, and dance halls. 


William W. Kells of Braintree, Mass., 
a student in Amherst College who has 
been elected president of the Amherst 
Musical Clubs, is one of the young people 
of All Souls Church, Unitarian-Universa- 


Arthur L. Weatherly, minister of~ 


‘sent to him, adding: 
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list, in Braintree, and a son of Mrs. George 
Y. Kells, organist and choir director of 
that church. 


John C. Rust, of Cleveland, Ohio, sopho- 
more at Dartmouth College who was 
drowned in the Connecticut River, May 1, 
was a national director of the Young 
People’s Religious Union representing the 
Meadville Federation. He was one of the 
leading spirits in the Lake Hrie summer 
conferences, having served on the Council 
of the Conference since its inception; and 
he was a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the student conference held in 
Deerfield, Mass., last December. Sunday, 
May 6, the church school of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland held a mem- 
orial service. : 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Charles A. Gates of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Miss C. Madelyn Wood, 
formerly of Morrisville, N.Y. Mr. Gates, 
who is a member of the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., is executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Crime Prevention, and Miss 
Wood is an agent for the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and a resident of the South End 
House in Boston, where she coaches 
dramatics. 


Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie, who headed 
the protest of the “insurgents” among the 
members of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution against the “blacklisting” 
of speakers, is a Unitarian, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Alliance branch of the Har- 
vard Street Unitarian Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and chairman of its Com- 
mittee on International Work. Mrs. Bailie 
also earlier led a group of members and 
officers of certain Greater Boston, Mass., 
chapters of the D. A. R., who sent a pro- 
test to the president-general last February 
against the organization being recorded as 
favoring the then proposed naval construc- 
tion program. 


Mrs. Jane I. W. Thacher, an active 
worker in All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Greenfield, Mass., who died April 24 at the 
age of eighty-three years, had spent most ° 
of her life in Boston, Mass., where she was 
a member of the Church of the Disciples, 
at one time its organist, and for thirty 
years head of its Book Mission. 


Miss Doris Wetzel, one of the young 
people of the First Unitarian Church in 
Los Angeles, Calif., who recently gradu- 
ated from the University of California, has 
been awarded the Mary E. Ives fellowship 
in philosophy at Yale. She will get her 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at that 
University. 


The West Side Unitarian Church in New 
York City recently received a letter from 
J. M. Estrugo, manager of Credito Brasil- 


. America, Ltda., in Sao Paulo, Brazil. He 


and Mrs. Estrugo for a year and a half 
attended this church, and he asks that 
the calendar and published addresses be 
“You know the West 
Side Church is the only place which we 
miss terribly and which cannot be matched 
or replaced anywhere in the world!” 
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Freedom of Speech is Topic 

for League’s Annual Meeting 

Freedom of speech, what it means under 
the United States Constitution and in the 
pulpit, and how to use it, will be the theme 
for the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League this year. The meeting 
is scheduled, as usual, for Monday night 
of Anniversary Week, in Boston, Mass., 
May 21, at Unity House, 7 Park Square. 
A short business session will precede the 


speaking. 


Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of the Har- 
vard Law School, will discuss “Freedom 
of Speech under the Constitution.” Rev. 
Lawrence Clare, formerly of Birmingham, 
England, now minister of the Church of 
the Messiah in Montreal, Canada, will 
have as his topic “Freedom of Speech in 
the Pulpit.” Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 


Detroit, Mich., will give the third address} 


on “Freedom of Speech—How to Use It.” 

Professor Chafee has been an outstand- 
ing advocate of liberty of utterance. He 
is the author of “Freedom of Speech,” 
published in 1920, in addition to several 
volumes on the practice of law. He is 
part author of “The Next War,” published 
three years ago. Mr. Clare was among 
the visitors to America from England in 
1925 for the celebration of the centenary 
of the American and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Associations. Dr. Rec- 
cord was one of two ministers in Detroit 
who, under pressure from business inter- 
ests at the time of the 1926 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in that 
city, refused to cancel arrangements to 
have a labor leader speak from his pulpit. 


American Unitarian Association 


To the list of churches and societies 
published in THE REGISTER as entitled to 
representation at the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association on 
May 22, 1928, the following are added: 
Andover, N.H. :— Helena, Mont. 

Cong’l Unitarian Keene, N.H. 

Society. Lebanon, N.H. 
Bernardston, Mass. Lincoln, Neb. 


Boston, Mass. :— Meadville, Pa. 
. Church of the Dis- Moline, Ill. 


ciples. Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Channing Church, Norton, Mass. 
Dorchester. Reading, Mass. 


Salem, Ore. 


Brooklyn, Conn. 
Salina, Kans. 


Charleston, S.C. 


Chicago, Ill. :— Shirley, Mass. 
Unity Church. Trenton, N.J. 

Third Unitarian White Plains, N.Y. 
Church. Wilton, N.H. :— 
Concord, Mass. First Unitarian 

Dallas, Tex. Cong’l Society. 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Gives $50 to Unitarian Club 


A gift of $50 to the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, Mass., from John D. Williams, an 
aged member who for some time has 
been unable to attend the meetings, was 
reported by the Club’s secretary, William 
T. Reid, Jr., at the April meeting of the 
Club. Thirty-three new members were 
admitted last year, and the present mem- 
bership is 839. Mr. Reid referred to the 
fact that among the members present at 
the closing meeting was Alvin R. Bailey, 
one of the 75,000 volunteers who first 
answered Abraham Lincoln’s call at the 
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UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 
Monday, May 21, at 2.30 P.M. 


IF you have not already voted, turn to THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER for April 26 (page 359), and clip your ballot. 


We desire the frank opinion of every Register reader. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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outset of the Civil War. Abraham 
Myerson, professor of neurology at Tufts 
College Medical School and author of 
several books on mental hygiene, was the 
speaker. The substance of his address is 
published elsewhere in THE REGISTER. 


American Unitarian 
Association 


The Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association for the 
choice of officers and the transaction 
of other business will be held in 
Boston, Mass., at Tremont Temple, 
on Tuesday, May 22, 1928, beginning 
at 9.45 a.m. 

ParKER I). MAREAN, Secretary. 


Circulating Library Accessions, 


The following books have been acquired 
by the Circulating Library, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., since March 8: 

CrorHERS: “Prayers.” 

Dierrico: “Humanist Pulpit.” 

Drerrico: “Fathers of Evolution.” 

Huxtey: ‘Religion Without Revelation.” 

Jones, J.L.: “Prayers.” 

THaxter: “Among the Isles of Shoals.” 


THAXTER: “Letters.” 


THAXTER: “Poems.” 
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Edgar Huidekoper 


The death in Boston, on May first, of 
Edgar Huidekoper ends the long activity 
of an eminent citizen of Meadville, Pa., 
who, since his graduation from Harvard 
University in 1868, served the common 
good with devotion to the high ideals of 
character and social responsibility which 
were the heritage of his family. The 
hospitals, the public library, all local 
philanthropies, and the church founded by 
his grandfather received his directive care 
or generous support. Like his father be- 
fore him, he aided the Unitarian cause 
by long and skillful service as treasurer 
of the Theological School. He found joy 
in the world of nature, and was recog- 
nized by naturalists as an expert in knowl- 
edge of the life of birds and animals. He 
knew the secret of another joy. In a pub- 
lic address he once said: “The smiles of 
our friends around us constitute our great- 
est happiness in life.” His loyal friend- 
ships, his kindly interests, and kindly acts 
won him that greatest happiness through- 
out his long life. He Aes 


For the Season at Chautauqua 


The season at Chautauqua, N.Y., will 
open, this year, Thursday, June 28, and 
the Unitarian-Universalist Headquarters 
will be ready for guests at that time. As 
heretofore, Rev. and Mrs. George H. 
Badger of Orlando, Fla., will have charge 
of the Unitarian interests at Chautauqua, 
and Rey. Helene Ulrich will represent the 
Universalist churches. 

The program for the summer promises 
to be most interesting. Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs will give a course of lec- 
tures on “Shakespeare”; Prof. Edward 
Mimms of Vanderbilt University, a course 
on “Some Contemporary Thinkers”; Prof. 
Thomas F. Moran of Purdue University, 
a course on “The Presidential Office, and 
the Presidential Year’; and other inter- 
esting lecturers, including Prof. John 
Erskine of Columbia University, will ap- 
pear. The New York Symphony Orchestra 
will be at Chautauqua for six weeks, be- 
ginning July 10, with a notable list of 
soloists ; and three groups of Little Theater 
players will appear during the season. 
The religious work will be in charge of 
Dr. Shailer Mathews of the University of 
Chicago, and will include a distinctive 
variety of lectures and courses. 

There are a few rooms at Headquarters 
to be had for reasonable rates by applying 
to Mr. Badger, whose address, till June 15, 
will be 200 East Livingston Avenue, 
Orlando, Fla.; after that at Chautauqua, 
N.Y. 


First Meeting of “The Retreat” 


The first meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee of “The Retreat” will be held Mon- 
day, May 21, 3.30 p.m., at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The Retreat seeks to 
deepen the religious life of the fellowship 
by providing a place in the country for 
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temporary retirement and for spiritual 
refreshment. Dr. Sydney B. Snow will 
preside, and the speakers of the meeting 
will be Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, Dr. Horace Westwood, Rev. 
Lawrence Clare, Dr. Bugene R. Shippen, 
and Dr. John Howland Lathrop. 


For The Register Campaign 


By way of continuing the campaign for 
strengthening the finances of THE REGIS- 
TER, auspiciously begun in Boston, Mass., 
and vicinity, Rev. Edward H. Cotton is 
visiting churches in the following cities of 
the Middle West and Middle Atlantic re- 
gions: Cleveland, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Chicago, Ill.; Pittsburgh, Pa., and Balti- 
more, Md. He also presented the cause of 
THE REGISTER at the Western Unitarian 
Conference. Mr. Cotton will preach in the 
First Unitarian Church of Baltimore, Md.., 
May 20, of which the minister is Rev. F. 
Raymond Sturtevant. 


Rev. E. W. McGlenen Resigns 


Rev. Edward W. McGlenen has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Parish in 
Brewster, Mass. The parish at first re- 
fused to accept the resignation, but on 
Mr. McGlenen’s insistence, acceptance was 
finally voted. 


SCHOOLS 


MarButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


‘a 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business — 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. Founded , 1879. 


(18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 J 
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Mrs. Louis C. CornisH 


will entertain the ministers’ wives in the 
Second Church in. Boston, Beacon Street 
and Audubon Road, at a social hour and = 
supper on Wednesday afternoon, May 23, 3 
1928, immediately following the Alliance 2 
meeting. If anyone has not received her 

invitation through a delay in the mails, # 
please write Mrs. Cornish as soon as possible = 
at 39 FAYERWEATHER STREET, CAMBRIDGE, = 


MASs. = 


gu 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for-travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


POSITION WANTED as Parish Worker or Di- 
rector of Religious Education. Experienced, 
Mrs. W. L. WALSH, Billerica, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C——The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. A home for transient guests. Near 
White House and Auditorium. Garage. ety 


FORMER EVANGELICAL MINISTER, now a 
Liberal, seeks struggling, discouraged parish. 
Opportunity for service rather than compensa- 
tion, desired. REV. ALAN PRESSLEY 
WILSON, *1625, Edmondson avenue, Baltimore. 


SITUATION WANTED.—Refined woman as 
managing housekeeper in motherless home. Ex- 
perienced in taking care of children, and entire 
charge of home and household help. Excellent 
references. THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-139. 


YOUNG LADY, willing to go anywhere, wishes 
summer position as traveling companion or 
tutor. Can teach French, English, Latin, Math., 
svorts. Also can drive car. Address: FRANCES 
Macurire, Cheney House, Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 


COLONTAL HOME WITH POSSIBILITIES—Two 
miles from old Boston Post Road and Ford’s 
Wayside Inn. Ten rooms. Five fireplaces. 
Modern conveniences. About 100 acres of pine- 
studded woodland and rolling fields. Will sell 
part or all. Mrs. G. O. Domny, Raymond Road, 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids. 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
CapiToL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
Bulfinch Place Chapel, Monday, May 21, at 3.30 P. M. 


CELEBRATION OF THE 
TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Rev. WILLIAM WARE LOCKE, Chairman 


CHRISTIAN APPLICATION OF PAGAN VIRTUES 


- Rev. LESLIE PENNINGTON 


Rev. NORMAN D. FLETCHER 


Mrs. MARTHA HELEN ELLIOTT, Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 


Evening Meeting at First Church 
Organ Concert and Addresses 
SOCIAL JUSTICE THE BASIS OF WORLD PEACE 


Rev. MARGARET CROOK, Professor of Bible, Smith College 
Rev. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, Community Church 


PUBLIC CORDIALLY INVITED 
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presi to the Meetings in Anniversary Week 


and all ae planning to attend any or all these meetings, and who come from a city or town where 
the are to Boston is sixty-seven cents or more, 


Are Urgently Requested to Get a Certificate 


from the ticket agent when purchasing fare to Boston, regardless of whether they intend to return by 
train. These certificates will be available at your railroad station May 17-23, inclusive, and will be 
validated on May 24, and honored for reduced fare on the return trip until May 31, 


Provided We Have at Least 250 Submitted 


As these cortifientég are not always immediately available, it is well to inquire at the station about 
them a few days i in advance. If everyone will remember to secure a certificate we can save the dele- 
= - gates coming from long distances a considerable amount of money. 


Please Present Your Certificate at 25 Beacon Street When Registering 


W. Forses Rozertson, Publication Director. 


Death of Mrs. Wells 
and Edgar Huidekoper 
Mrs. Gertrude Huidekoper Wells, whose 
death April 27 is recorded elsewhere in 
this issue, was the daughter of Edgar 
Huidekoper, who was instrumental in 


founding the Meadville Theological School. | : 


Her mother was Frances Shippen, sister 
of Rush R. Shippen, who was the father 
of Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of the Second 
_ Church in Boston, Mass., who was for- 
merly secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Her brother, 
merly treasurer of the Meadville School, 
died May 1. Prof. Francis A. Christie’s 
tribute to him is published on another 
page in this issue. 


In Memory of Miss Low , 


At the opening of the public meeting 
of the General Alliance, Wednesday after- 
noon, May 23, at 2.30 o’clock in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Dr. John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., will conduct a devotional 
service in memory of Miss Emma C. Low, 
who was president of the Alliance from 
1901 to 1913. Miss Low was always a 
loyal member of Dr. Lathrop’s church, 
the Church of the Saviour, and served 
officially in a number of capacities in the 
ehureh organization. Her death occurred 
December 24. 


Arts Guild Exhibit 


The Religious Arts Guild will hold an 
exhibition of church floor candlesticks in 
the Guild Room at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., during Anniversary Week. 


Edgar Huidekoper, for-|. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


It Tastes So Good! 


White House Coffee tastes the same as fine coffee smells when it’s roasting. That 


full rich coffee aroma is caught and preserved for your cup. 


ighty years of coffee 
roasting experience 
have gone into the 
White House process of 
“roasting the flavor in.” : 
S SS SZ =3) 
: Ve BER 
Just try White House 
and taste the difference! 
So mellow—so fragrant 
—coffee worthy of great 


occasions — every meal, 


Gn 


NC 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Portsmouth, Va. 


ONE POUND NET 
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My country right, 
to keep her right. 


My country wrong, 
to make her right 
at whatever cost 


Newton Center Church Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary—Its History 


Fifty years ago, ten families in Newton 
Center, Mass., who had gone two miles 
or more in an omnibus each Sunday to 
worship with the Channing Religious So- 
ciety in Newton, were joined by twenty 
other families in Newton Center and New- 
ton Highlands, and together they held a 
religious service November 11, 1877. On 
April 21, 1878, under the leadership of 
Rey. Rufus P. Stebbins, the society was 
incorporated. Eleven ministers have served 
this church, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
now being the preaching minister, and 
Miss Helen J. Destemps parish admini- 
strator. 

This society celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary April 20, 1928, with a reception 
attended by members from near and far. 
Letters from former ministers were read, 
and the history of the fifty years of church 
life was related by five members—Miss 
Edith Gammans, Mrs. Alice J. Melcher, 
George F. Spaulding, James Kingman, and 
A. Oram Fulton. Photographs and records 


of past years were shown. Dr. Dieffen- 
bach spoke on “The Significance of the 
Anniversary Celebration.” Charles P. 


Powers was chairman. 

At the following Sunday morning sery- 
ice, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, brought 
greetings from the fellowship and related 
his long-standing friendship with this so- 
ciety. When he was a student at Harvard 
Divinity School, thirty years ago, he 
supplied the pulpit on several occasions, 
and he has been intimately associated 
with the last three ministers, Rev. Oscar 
B. Hawes, Rev. George L. Parker, and 
Dr. Dieffenbach. ‘These Golden Years” 
was the theme of the sermon by the minis- 
ter. A new calendar made its appearance 
at the time of the celebration. The cover 
drawing of the church was made by Miss 
Katharine Lincoln, a member of the parish. 


Post-Office Mission Speakers 


Rey. Charles P. Connolly, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of the Christian 
Union in Rockford, Ill., and Dr. Frank 
8. C. Wicks of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., will be the speakers at 
the Post-Office Mission Conference in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Thursday of anniversary week, May 24, at 
2.30 P.M. 


Miss Harlow’s Bequest to A. U. A. 


The American Unitarian Association re- 
ceives $1,000 in the will of the late Mar- 
garet Harlow of Worcester. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 
will conduct its eighth annual 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


on Star Island, July 7-14, with the 
co-operation of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. A model church 
school class is being planned, and the 
principal lecturers will be Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne of Columbia University 
and Rey. Dilworth Lupton. For reser- 
vations address 
KENNETH McDouGALu 


SIxTenn Bpracon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Summer Quarter 
June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortnH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, II. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. ; 

For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar 
LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Addrese 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer S. Swisuemr, Pres, 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street. Boston. Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas. 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy oder dia tapas auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 
For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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To the Churdees . 
Of Our Fellowship: 


I HE PREACHING MISSIONS conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League will enter upon their sixth year 
next autumn. 


Firsr an experiment, they have become a permanent 
feature in the life of our Free Churches. 


D URING these five years, in increasing measure, churches 
in the United States and Canada have testified to increased loyalty and 
zeal of their members, to congregations vitalized with a new conscious- 
ness of a common cause, to better understanding between church and 
community, to recruits won for Liberal Religion, to the bringing of our 
message to thousands who never heard it before. 


UUUULNNQQVOUUGGQOQUEOOOOOGSQQQQUOOUOGGQONNAEOUUOGOSQOOOOOUOOGSOOEOOOOOOGON AEE UEAAG AREA 


Pee FORTHCOMING season promises great things. Re- 
quests for missions already received indicate that the League will be 
_ unable to meet all the calls for the services of Dr. Horace Westwood, the . 
League’s Mission Preacher. With the assistance of other able ministers, 
_. however, the League, as far as its resources will permit, hopes to fulfill 
all requests for missions during the coming season. 


In ORDER that no church may be disappointed, it is impera- 
tive that arrangements be made soon. It is suggested therefore that all 
requests for missions be made before the summer vacations begin. 


slice LEAGUE desires to express its gratitude to ministers, 
laymen and churches for their codperation with and endorsement of this 
department of its work. With high expectations the League looks for- 
ward to its Preaching Mission program for 1928-1929. 


eee eee 


- UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET - = - = -. BOSTON, MASS. 


STMT 


SoTUUULUUUQQQUCUUTTUUOUUUUNNOQQQQQQQQQQUUOOOUOUEETUAOOQOQGQQQUOUOOOOOOOOOOOOOSUQQOGUOUOOUOOOANEYOOGSOQOGOOOOOUUUAAEAAI 


Si 


been discovered where 


' It has never 
people who live beyond their incomes get 
the money. 


“Does he take things philosophically ?” 
“Yes; but he doesn’t part with them 
philosophically.” 


“What’s come over you, Bill? You don’t 
look as well dressed as you used to.” 
“That’s funny; they’re the same clothes.” 


Our position is that a baby born in a 
tornado finds out entirely too early what 
life is like—Dallas News. 


' On a card in the front window of a 
suburban house appeared the following 
notice: “A piano for sale.” In the win- 
dow next door another card appeared 
with just one word: “Hurrah!” 
—EHpworth Herald. 


Minister (to Secretary): “Inform the 
press that my sermon next Sunday will deal 
with the problems of the hour—the young 
nen of to-day—our national preparedness 
policy—naval enlargements—the need of 
increasing our church maintenance fund— 
and—and God.”—Life. 


A Protestant lecturer, of somewhat 
rabid views, was attacking the High 
Church clergy. After a vigorous denun- 
ciation of ritualism, he concluded by say- 
ing, “But, my friends, what is the most 
grievous of all is the unblushing manner 
in which these men practice celibacy— 
ay, even in the open streets.” 


“Less than two years ago,” said the pro- 
fessional booster, with a wide sweep of his 
arms to include a new outlying area of his 
city, “this was all farm land.” “Is that 
so?” said the visitor, who was somewhat 
artistic, and had a sense of beauty, as he 
looked over the shacks, pools of stagnant 
water, abandoned automobiles, and so on. 
“Is that.so? That’s too bad.” 

—Detroit Free Press. 


Stories of Chauncy M. Depew :—A rich 
Chicago merchant died, and was being 
shown over the next world by an official 


guide. “Dear me,” exclaimed the mer- 
chant, “I had no idea heaven was so like 
Chicago.” “This,” said the official grimly, 


“fs not heaven.” Angry words were pass- 
ing in the nether world, and a group from 
Chicago was very truculent. “You Chicago 
men,” said a New Yorker severely, “think 
you’re the only people in hell, but you’re 
not; you’re only the most numerous.” 


In his article on George Bellows, Rollo 
W. Brown tells this story: “Joseph Pen- 
nell, known fully as well for his ability in 
combat as for his ability as an artist 
(some would say better!), on one occasion 
at the National Arts Club enlarged upon 
the dangers of painting when one has not 
the object before one at the time. ‘George 
Bellows,’ he went on to say, ‘would have 
made a better painting of Edith Cavell if 
he had been on the spot and seen with his 
eyes. He was not there, certainly. When 
he had finished, Bellows was asked to 
discuss the point. In proceeding he said: 
‘No, I was not present at the execution of 
Edith Cavell. I had just as good a chance 
to get a ticket as Leonardo had to get one 
for the Last Supper,’ ” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


. President 
Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 


~ James P. Parmenter « . 


Samuel A. Eliot .. . 


Robert S. Loring . .. . . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer; 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


VOCAUSCASUAEASAEAUULEA TA UU CADENA 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


* Ria following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ere Sesriem minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


TTC 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath, $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
STMT 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


Annual Meeting 
THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1928 
Unity House, Boston 


Morning Session 


Service of Worship. Rev. Grorcr Law- 
RENCE PARKER. 

Reports of the Clerk and the Treasurer. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 

Appointment of Committees and Trans- 
action of Business. 

Address: “Printed Pages or: Personal 
Contacts in Religious Education.” Key. 
GrorGh LAWRENCE PARKER, President, 


Address: “Our Boys in College.’’ Prof. 
JAMES Bissett Prart, Ph.D. 


Symposium. 
Election of Officers. 
Recess. 


DUC 


SST 


dl 


Afternoon Session 
Business. 


Address: “Some Recent Developments 
in Character Education.” Rev. LYMAN 
VINCENT RUTLEDGE. 


Address: “The Task of Religious Hdu- 
eation.” Prof. JosppH M. ARTMAN. 


Conference: All are asked to join in 
conference and debate. 


Adjournment. 


Obituary 


Died—In Boston, on April 27, 1928, Gur- 
TRUDH HvurpeKoprr, widow of Frank Wells, in 
her eighty-second year. 


Died—In Boston, suddenly, on May 1, te 
Epcar Huipexoprr, of oe Pa: ‘in h 
eighty-fourth year. T 


. 
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Church Announcements 
THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.M. 


Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice at 11. Rev. S. Raymond Sturtevant of 
Baltimore will preach. All seats are free. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


Rey. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
BHugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A4.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service... 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
UL AMY 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686) School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D., Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John . 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. -Chorus of men’s voices, - 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 awm., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry. 


FIRST CHURCH IN rae Loe. a 
ner of Berkeley and pares Rev. ‘ 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., iter. 
service, 11 A.M. ‘Sunday-school, 3 pM. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning sery- 
ice, on the first Sun of each month: Free 
seats at all services. e church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. ee 
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